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Juty 1, 1884. 


Autobiographical Sketches. 
By ANNIE BESANT. 


en 
Vil. 


ON recovering from that prostrating physical pain, | came toa 
very definite decision. I resolved that, whatever might be the 
result, I would take each dogma of the Christian religion, and 
carefully and thoroughly examine it, so that I should never again 
say “I believe” where I had not proved. So, patiently and 
steadily, I set towork. Four problems chiefly at this time pressed 
for solution. I. The eternity of punishment after death. II. The 
meaning of “goodness” and “love” as applied toa God who had 
made this world with all its evil and its misery. III. The nature 
of the atonement of Christ, and the “ justice ” of God in accepting 
a vicarious suffering from Christ, and a vicarious righteousness 
from the sinner. IV. The meaning of “inspiration ” as applied 
to the Bible, and the reconciliation of the perfection of the author 
with the blunders and the immoralities of the work. 

Maurice’s writings now came in for very careful study, and I 
read also those of Robertson, of Brighton, and of Stopford Brooke, 
striving to find in these some solid ground whereon I might build 
up a new edifice of faith. That ground, however, I failed to find ; 
there were poetry, beauty, enthusiasm, devotion ; but there was 
no rock on which I might take my stand. Mansel’s Bampton 
lectures on “The Limits of Religious Thought” deepened and 
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intensified my doubts. His arguments seemed to make certainty 
impossible, and I could not suddenly turn round and believe to 
order, as he seemed to recommend, because proof was beyond 
reach. I could not, and would not, adore in God as the highest 
Righteousness that which in man was condemned as harsh, as 
cruel, and as unjust. 

In the midst of this long mental struggle, a change occurred in 
the outward circumstances of my life.'g I wrote to Lord Hatherley 
and asked him if he could give!Mr. Besant a Crown living, and he 
offered us first one in Northumberland,’near Alnwick Castle, and 
then one in Lincolnshire, the village of Sibsey, with a vicarage 
house, and an income of £410 per annum. We decided to accept 
the latter. 

The village was scattered over a considerable amount of 
ground, but the work was not heavy. The church was one of the 
fine edifices for which the fen country is so famous, and the 
vicarage was a comfortable house, with large and very beautiful 
gardens and paddock, and with outlying fields. The people were 
farmers and laborers, with a sprinkling of shopkeepers ; the only 
“ society” was that of the neighboring clergy, Tory and prim to 
an appalling extent. There was here plenty of time for study, 
and of that time I vigorously availed myself. But no satisfactory 
light came to me, and the suggestions and arguments of my friend 
Mr. D—— failed to bring conviction to my mind. It appeared 
clear to me that the doctrine of Eternal Punishment was taught 
in the Bible, and the explanations given of the word “ eternal” 
by men like Maurice and Stanley, did not recommend themselves 
to meas anything more than skilful special pleading—evasions, 
not clearings up, of a moral difficulty. For the problem was : 
Given a good God, how can he have created mankind, knowing 
beforehand that the vast majority of those whom he had created 
were to be tortured for evermore? Given a just God, how 
can he punish people for being sinful, when they have inherited 
a sinful nature without their own choice and of necessity ? 
Given a righteous God, how can he allow sin to exist for 
ever, so that evil shall be as eternal as good, and Satan shall 
reign in hell, as long as Christ in Heaven? The answer of the 
Broad church school was, that the word “ eternal” applied only 
to God and to life which was one with his; that “everlasting” 
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only meant “lasting for an age,” and that while the punishment 
of the wicked might endure for ages it was purifying, not des- 
troying, and at last all should be saved, and “God should be all in 
all.” These explanations had (for a time) satisfied Mr. D——, 
and I tind him writing to me in answer to a letter of mine dated 
March 25, 1872: 


**On the subject of Eternal punishment I have now not the remotest 
doubt. It is impossible to handle the subject exhaustively in a letter, 
with a sermon to finish before night. But you must get hold of a 
few valuable books that would solve all kinds of difficulties for you. For 
most points read Stopford Brooke’s Sermons—they are simply magnificent 
and are called (1) Christian modern life, (2) Freedom in the Church of 
England, (3) and (least helpful) ‘Sermons.’ Then again there is an 
appendix to Llewellyn Davies’ ‘ Manifestation of the Son of God,’ which 
treats of forgiveness in a future state as related to Christ and Bible. As 
to that special passage about the Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost (to 
which you refer), I will write you my notions on it in a future letter.” 


A little later, accordingly, he wrote : 

‘** With regard to your passage of difficulty about the unpardonable 
sin, I would say: (1) If that sin is not tobe forgiven in the world to come. 
it is implied that all other sins are forgiven in the world to come. (2) You 
must remember that our Lord’s parables and teachings mainly concerned 
contemporary events and people. I mean, for instance, that in his great 
prophecy of judgment he simply was speaking of the destruction of the 
Jewish polity and nation. The principles involved apply through all time, 
but He did not apply them except to the Jewish nation. He was speaking 
then, not of ‘the end of the world’ (as is wrongly translated), but of ‘the end 
of the age.’ (Every age is wound up with a judgment. French Revolutions, 
Reformations, etc., are all ends of ages and judgments.) diwy does not 
cannot, will not, and never did mean world, but age. Well, then, he has 
been speaking of the Jewish people. And he says that all words spoken 
against the Son of Man will be forgiven. But there is a blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit of God—there is a confusion of good with evil, 
of light with darkness—which goes deeper down than this. When a nation 
has lost the faculty of distinguishing love from hatred, the spirit of false- 
hood and hypocrisy from the spirit of truth, God from the Devil—then its 
doom is pronownced—the decree is gone forth against it. As the doom of 
Judaism, guilty of this sin, was then pronounced. As the decree against 
it had already gone forth. It isa national warning, not an individual one. It 
applies to two ages of this world, and not to two worlds. All its teaching was 
primarily national, and is only thus to be rightly read—if not all, rather 
most of it. Lf you would be sure of this and understand it, see the parables, 
etc., explained in Maurice's ‘ Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (a com- 
mentary on S. Luke). I can only indicate briefly in a letter the line to be 
taken on this question. 
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** With regard to the «Aou, eAot, Aaa caBBaxbavr. I don’t believe that 
the Father even momentarily hid his face from Him. The life of sonship 
was unbroken. Remark: (1) It is a quotation from a Psalm. (2) It rises 
naturally to a suffering man’s lips as expressive of agony, though not 
exactly framed for his individual agony. (3) The spirit of the Psalm as 
one of trust, and hope, and full faith, notwithstanding the Ist verse. (4) 
Our Lord’s agony was very extreme, not merely of body but of soul. He 
spoke out of the desolation of one forsaken, not by his divine Father 
but by his human brothers. I have heard sick and dying men use the 
words of beloved Psalms in just such a manner. 

‘““The impassibility of God (1) With regard to the Incarnation, this 
presents no difficulty. Christ suffered simply and entirely as man, was too 
truly a man not todoso. (2) With regard to the Father, the key of it is 
here. ‘God is love.’ He does not need suffering to train into sympathy, 
because his nature is sympathy. He can afford to dispense with hysterics 
because he sees ahead that his plan is working to the perfect result. I am 
not quite sure whether I have hit upon your difficulty here, as I have 
destroyed your last letter but one. But the ‘Gospel of the Kingdom’ is 
a wonderful ‘ eye-opener.’”’ 


Worst of all the puzzles, perhaps, was that of the existence of 
evil and of misery, and the racking doubt whether God could be 
good, and yet look on the evil and the misery of the world un- 
moved and untouched, It seemed so impossible to believe that a 
Creator could be either cruel enough to be indifferent to the 
misery, or weak enough to be unable to stop it: the old dilemma 
faced me unceasingly. “If he can prevent it, and does not, he is 
not good; if he wishes to prevent it, and cannot, he is not 
almighty ;” and out of this I could find no way of escape. Not 
yet had any doubt of the existence of God crossed my mind. 

In August, 1872, Mr. D—— tried to meet this difficulty ; 
he wrote : 


‘*With regard to the impassibility of God, I think there is a stone 
wrong among your foundations which causes your difficulty. Another 
wrong stone is, I think, your view of the nature of the sin and error 
which is supposed to grieve God. I take it that sin is an absolutely 
necessary factor in the production of the perfect man. It was foreseen 
and allowed as a means to an end—as in fact an education. 


‘* The view of all the sin and misery in the world cannot grieve God, 
any more than it can grieve you to see Digby fail in his first attempt to 
build a card-castle or a rabbit-hutch. All is part of the training. God 
looks at the ideal man to which all tends. The popular idea of the fall is 
to me a very absurd one. There was never an ideal state in the past, but 
there will be in the future. The Genesis allegory simply typifies the first 
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awakening of consciousness of good and evil—of two wills in a mind 
hitherto only animal-psychic. 

‘* Well then—there being no occasion for grief in watching the pro- 
gress of his own perfect. and unfailing plans—your difficulty in God’s 
impassibility vanishes. Christ, qué God, was, of course, impassible too. 
It seems to me that your position implies that God’s ‘designs’ have 
partially (at least) failed, and hence the grief of perfect benevolence. 
Now I stoutly deny that any jot or tittle of God’s plans can fail. I believe 
in the ordering of all for the best. I think that the pain consequent on 
broken law is only an inevitable necessity, over which we shall some day 
rejoice. 

‘*The indifference shown to God’s love cannot pain Him. Why? 
because it is simply a sign of defectiveness in the creature which the ages 
will rectify. The being who is indifferent is not yet educated up to the 
point of love. But he will be. The pure and holy suffering of Christ was 
(pardon me) wholly the consequence of his human nature. True it was 
because of the perfection of his humanity. But his Divinity had nothing 
to do with it. It was his hwman heart that broke. It was because he 
entered a world of broken laws and of incomplete education that he 
became involved in suffering with the rest of his race... . . 


‘** No, Mrs. Besant ; I never feel at all inclined to give up the search, or 
to suppose that the other side may be right. I claim no merit for it, but 
I have an invincible faith in the morality of God and the moral order of 
the world. I have no more doubt about the falsehood of the popular 
theology than I have about the unreality of six robbers who attacked me 
three nights ago in a horrid dream. I exult and rejoice in the grandeur 
and freedom of the little bit of truth it has been given me tosee. I am 
told that ‘ Present-day Papers,’ by Bishop Ewing (edited) are a wonderful 
help, many of them, to puzzled people—I mean to get them. But Iam 
sure you will find that the truth will (even so little as we may be able to 
find out) grow on you, make you free, light your path, and dispel, at no 
distant time, your painful difficulties and doubts. I should say on no 
account give up your reading. I think with you that you could not do 
without it. It will be a wonderful source of help and peace to you. For 
there are struggles far more fearful than those of intellectual doubt. I 
am keenly alive to the gathered-up sadness of which your last two pages 
are an expression. I was sorrier than I can say to read them. They 
reminded me of a long and very dark time in my own life, when I thought 
the light never would come. Thank God it came, or I think I could not 
have held out much longer. But you have evidently strength to bear it 
now. The more dangerous time, I should fancy, has passed. You will 
have to mind that the fermentation leaves clear spiritual wine, and not 
(as too often) vinegar. 


‘**T wish I could write something more helpful to you in this great 
matter. But as I sit iu front of my large bay window, and see the shadows 
on the grass and the sunlight on the leaves, and the soft glimmer of the 
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rosebuds left by the storms, I cannot but believe that all will be very 
well. ‘Trust in the Lord; wait patiently for him’—they are trite words. 
But he made the grass, the leaves, the rosebuds, and the sunshine, and 
he is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And now the trite words have 
swelled into a mighty argument.” 


Despite reading and argument, my scepticism grew only deeper 
and deeper. The study of W. R. Greg’s “ Creed of Christendom,’ 
of Matthew Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma” helped to widen 
the mental horizon, while making a return to the old faith more 
and more impossible. The church services were a weekly torture, 
but feeling as I did that I was only a doubter, I spoke to none of 
my doubts. It was possible, I felt, that all my difficulties might 
be cleared up, and I had no right to shake the faith of others 
while in uncertainty myself. Others had doubted and had after- 
wards believed ; for the doubter silence was a duty ; the blinded 
had better keep their misery to themselves. I found some prac- 
tical relief in parish work of a non-doctrinal kind, in nursing the 
sick, in trying to brighten a little the lot of the poor of the 
village. But here, again, I was out of sympathy with most of 
those around me. The movement among the agricultural laborers, 
due to the energy and devotion of Joseph Arch, was beginning to 
be talked of in the fens, and bitter were the comments of the 
farmers on it, while I sympathised with the other side. One 
typical case, which happened some months later, may stand as 
example of all. There was a young man, married, with two 
young children, who was wicked enough to go into a neighboring 
county to a “Union Meeting,” and who was, further, wicked 
enough to talk about it when he returned. He became a marked 
man; no farmer would employ him. He tramped about vainly, 
looking for work, grew reckless, and took to drink. Visiting his 
cottage one day I found his wife ill, a dead child in the bed, 
a sick child in her arms; yes, she “was pining ; there was no 
work to be had.” “ Why did she leave the dead child on the 
bed ? because there was no other place to put it.” The cottage 
consisted of one room and a “ lean-to,” and husband and wife, the 
child dead of fever and the younger child sickening with it, were 
all obliged to lie on the one bed. In another cottage I found four 
generations sleeping in one room, the great-grandfather and his 
wife, the grandmother (unmarried), the mother (unmarried), and 
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the little child, while three men-lodgers completed the tale of 
eight human beings crowded into that narrow, ill-ventilated 
garret. Other cottages were hovels, through the broken roofs of 
which poured the rain, and wherein rheumatism and ague lived 
with the dwellers. How could I do aught but sympathise with 
any combination that aimed at the raising of these poor? But to 
sympathise with Joseph Arch was a crime in the eyes of the 
farmers, who knew that his agitation meant an increased drain on 
their pockets. For it never struck them that, if they paid less in 
rent to the absent landlord, they might pay more in wage to the 
laborers who helped to make their wealth, and they had only 
civil words for the burden that crushed them, and harsh ones for 
the builders-up of their ricks and the mowers of their harvests. 
They made common cause with their enemy, instead of with their 
friend, and instead of leaguing themselves with the laborers, as 
forming together the true agricultural interest, they leagued 
themselves with the landlords against the laborers, and so made 
fratricidal strife instead of easy victory over the common foe. 

In the summer and autumn of 1872 I was a good deal in Lonj 
don with my mother. My health had much broken down, and 
after a severe attack of congestion of the lungs, my recovery was 
very slow. One Sunday in London, I wandered into St. George’s 
Hall, in which Mr. Charles Voysey was preaching, and there I 
bought some of his sermons. To my delight I found that some 
one else had passed through the same difficulties as I about hell 
and the Bible and the atonement and the character of God, and 
had given up all these old dogmas, while still clinging to belief 
in God. I went to St. George’s Hall again on the following Sun- 
day, and in the little ante-room, after the service, I found myself 
in a stream of people, who were passing by Mr. and Mrs. Voysey, 
some evidently known to him, some strangers, many of the 
latter thanking him for his morning’s work. As I passed in my 
turn I said : “I must thank you for very great help in what you 
have said this morning,” for indeed the possibility opened of a 
God who was really “loving unto every man,” and in whose care 
each was safe for ever, had come like a gleam of light across the 
stormy sea of doubt and distress on which I had been tossing for 
nearly twelve months. On the following Sunday, I saw them 
again, and was cordially invited down to their Dulwich home, 
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where they gave welcome to all in doubt. I soon found that the 
Theism they professed was free from the defects which revolted 
me in Christianity. It left me God as a Supreme Goodness, 
while rejecting all the barbarous dogmas of the Christian faith. I 
now read Theodore Parker’s “Discourse on Religion,” Francis 
Newman’s “ Hebrew Monarchy,” and other works, many of the 
essays of Miss Frances Power Cobbe and of other Theistic writers, 
and I no longer believed in the old dogmas and hated while I 
believed ; I no longer doubted whether they were true or not; | 
shook them off, once for all, with all their pain, and horror, and 
darkness, and felt, with relief and joy inexpressible, that they were 
all but the dreams of ignorant and semi-savage minds, not the 
revelation of a God. The last remnant of Christianity followed 
swiftly these cast-off creeds, though in parting with this, one 
last pang was felt. It was the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. 
The whole teaching of the Broad Church School tends, of 
course, to emphasise the humanity at the expense of the Deity 
of Christ, and when the eternal punishment and the substitu- 
tionary atonement had vanished, there seemed to be no sufficient 
reason left for so stupendous a miracle as the incarnation of 
the Deity. I saw that the idea of incarnation was common 
to all Eastern creeds, not peculiar to Christianity ; the doctrine of 
the unity of God repelled the doctrine of the incarnation of a portion 
of the Godhead. But the doctrine was dear from association ; there 
was something at once soothing and ennobling in the idea of a 
union between Man and God, between a perfect man and divine 
supremacy, between a human heart and an almighty strength. 
Jesus as God was interwoven with all art, with all beauty in 
religion; to break with the Deity of Jesus was to break with 
music, with painting, with literature ; the Divine Child in his 
mother’s arms, the Divine Man in his Passion and in his triumph, 
the human friend encircled with the majesty of the Godhead— 
did inexorable Truth demand that this ideal figure, with all its 
pathos, its beauty, its human love, should pass into the Pantheon 
of the Dead Gods of the Past ? 


(To be continued.) 
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Socialism. 


IN REPLY TO MR. J. L. JOYNES. 


—g—___—_ 


MR. JOYNES is so kindly in his intent and its expression, and I 
believe so thoroughly earnest and well meaning, that I hope in 
my brief reply to keep within the same lines of good feeling, and 
in correcting matters which seem to me of inaccuracy, trust to 
do with courtesy similar to that he manifests. Mr. Joynes regrets 
my “present attitude ” on this question, but if by “ present” he 
means changed or new attitude then he is wrong ; it has, rightly 
or wrongly, been my lifelong attitude. I have never been, I have 
never professed to be, a Socialist, although many of the old 
English and Scotch Socialists have been amongst my friends and 
helpers. I have always, 1 hope, spoken of brave Socialists like 
Robert Owen with respect and admiration for their devotedness. 
I have tried to honor them for the good they have effected. If I 
find persons who were a few days ago Tories and Jingoes, to-day, 
under cover of Socialism, seeking to lead the people into mischief 
and violence, | cannot and will not manifest for such the same 
respect. 
Mr. Joynes is grieved that I 


“should attempt to daunt the band of thinkers and workers who have 
taken up the defence of the rights of the producers of wealth against the 
arrogant claims of the privileged class which consumes without producing, 
and that he should do this by marshalling the figures which prove that 
our opponents are numerous and our enterprise correspond ingly difficult, 
this is in our eyes a deplorable thing indeed.”’ 


But in this passage there are many assumptions, none of which 
seem to me well-founded. I do not attempt to daunt those who 
defend the producers of wealth. On the contrary, I claim that 
those who produce by labor may hold and enjoy as their own 
the fair proportion of the wealth they produce, while conceding 
to the capitalist fair encouragement to assist labor in wealth pro- 
ducing. Nor is it true that the figures I arrayed were those of 
the numerous opponents of the wealth producers. I confined 
myself to arraying the armies of “ producers of wealth.” And in 
any case ought not the thinkers and workers to be well satisfied 
that the real difficulty of an enterprise should be fully put before 
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those who are undertaking it? The truest friend to the wealth 
producers must be surely he who states the difficulties in realising 
any scheme put forward for their adoption. Mr. Joynes speaks 
as if he and his fellow-workers were the first “ who have taken 
up the defence of the rights of the producers of wealth,” etc. 
But I have been doing this all my public life through, and it is a 
little absurd to represent me as against the workers, merely 
because I do not echo inapplicable German Shibboleths, which 
happen for the moment to be the fashion with Mr. Joynes’ 
friends. 

Many of Mr. Joynes’ remarks are perfectly true, but are also 
perfectly beside the question ; ¢.g., he asks : “‘ What scope for indi- 
viduality is left to the farm laborer who plods wearily at the 
plough-tail all day long?” Not much, as I have more than once 
pointed out in dealing with the condition of the agricultural 
laborer, but then are there to be ploughmen in the “ agricultural 
armies ” organised and controlled by Mr. Joynes and his friends ? 
and if yes, what will be the difference in their social condition ? 
and how will it be brought about? In Mr. Joynes’ reference to 
railways, he seems to regard dividend as produced only by labor, 
but surely the necessary capital for the conduct of the line, rolling 
stock, permanent way and its maintenance must figure for some- 
thing in the dividend earning. I think “ pointsmen and porters” 
are very often badly paid and overworked, and I would like to 
shorten their hours of labor and improve their salaries, but it is 
a far cry from this to the confiscation of railways for the benefit 
of those who are not even “ pointsmen or porters.” Nor do I see 
that the direction of railways under a Socialistic State would 
secure to the railway employés any certain advantage over their 
present lot. These are details, it is true, but they are such details 


as must be dealt with. 


Mr. Joynes, though he does not justify or explain the Socialist 
allegation quoted by me as to the explosives arrayed against 
capitalism in this country, endorses my strong condemnation of 
those who are so criminally mad as to allude to explosives as 
possible working class weapons, but I obtained no such explicit 
endorsement from Mr. Hyndman in the St. James’s Hall debate, 
though I read there other words from Mr. Hyndman himself 
relating to force as an argument ; and it is unfortunately beyond 
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contradiction that Mr. Hyndman, and others of the Democratic 
Federation, have recently on more than one occasion used language 
in reference to violence and explosives so outrageous or so vague 
and misleading as to encourage ignorant persons in this very 
criminal madness. One of those employed as stewards by the 
Democratic Federation at the St. James’s Hall debate actually 
stated after one of my lectures at the Hall of Science that it would 
be necessary to hang all the bowrgeoisie to secure a good working 
state of society. And in the organ of the Democratic Federation 
of May 3lst it is actually reported, not only without rebuke, but 
as a matter of pride, that one Socialist, in opposing Professor 
Beesley, declared in public meeting, and was applauded by the 
Socialists for so declaring, that “a nine-foot drop” from the 
gallows was a better argument against the capitalist than any 
moral force reasoning. Thisis language which Mr. Joynes would 
certainly rebuke, but it is only the acute result of the mischievous 
suggestiveness I denounce. Mr. Joynes complains that I keep 
clear of “the question of surplus value,” but that is hardly 
exact. I am sure that in some trades labor gets an _ insuf- 
ficient proportion of the additional value it gives to 
raw material. I believe that this is generally true in most kinds 
of labor, but, instead of trying to cure this by Socialism, I support 
trades unions, co-operative societies,! distributive and productive, 
as means of increasing the nominal wage, reduction of national 
and local expenditure, fairer apportionment of the incidence of 
taxation, cumulative taxes on inherited large accumulations of 
real or personal property, and similar palliative and temporary 
expedients as aids to increase the purchasing power, including 
such radical land law reform as was stated in detail in the St. 
James’s Hall programme of February 1880. For permanent im- 
provement of the condition of the laborer I look to the prudential 
measures consequent on a proper appreciation of the law of 
population. 








1 And besides the figures given by me in my debate with Mr. Hyndman, it is 
well to note that in 1879-80 there were 957 co-operative societies with 504,117 
members, with sales for the year £17,816,037, stock in trade £2,486,704, working 
capital £5,374,179, and dividing annual profit £1,565,497 ; and that in 1882 the 
Wholesale Co-operative Socie:y in Manchester alone had sales amounting to 
£3,574,695, whilst the sales of the Scotch Wholesale were £986,646. No mean 
illustration of facilitation of distribution. 
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Mr. Joynes, in answer to my doubt of the accuracy of “the 
statement that less than one and a half hours’ work per day might 
enable all to live in comfort,” refers me generally to something 
attributed to Mr. William Hoyle. I have read many of the pub- 
lications of that earnest and veteran temperance reformer, whom 
I understand to argue that if the working man did not spend such 
a very large amount in intoxicating drinks—which, Mr. Hoyle 
contends, are not only useless in themselves, but involve other 
wasteful expenditure—then he could win subsistence by com- 
paratively few hours’ toil ; but this is not all the position taken by 
Mr Joynes and his Socialist friends. 


Mr. Joynes says, quite accurately, that he has heard me 
“maintain the rights of those who labor against those who 
‘leech.’” It is for this reason that I am antagonistic to Socialism. 
I maintain the right of the thrifty laborer to his savings, of the 
industrious laborer to his home, acquired through the building 
society, of the co-operative laborer to his “divy.” And I 
maintain it against those who “leech,” whether they are lazy and 
rich, or lazy and penniless. I want to encourage the industrious 
worker to habits of thrift, with the certainty of protection in the 
reasonable enjoyment of the fruits of his industry. 


When Mr. Joynes writes that he “learns with astonishment 
and regret that the divine right of property in other people’s 
labor” is a doctrine held or defended by me, I can only add my 
astonishment and regret that he should have learned that which 
I have never taught. There is not,so far as I am aware, the 
slightest excuse for attributing to me any such opinion. 


I am consoled at the end of Mr. Joynes’ paper, by learning 
that his Socialism is unstable. He does not, nor do his friends, 
propose, he says, to attack private property. They do propose to 
take away the amounts invested in Friendly Societies, by more 
than two millions of working men; they do propose to confiscaye 
the co-operative society shares, and the Savings’ Bank accumula- 
tions of some millions of men, women and children; they do 
propose to take the houses and lands acquired in small lots in 
building societies, by several hundreds of thousands of artisans ; 
but they do not propose to abolish private property. As to the 
line where private property in some things will end, and where 
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the collective ownership by the people of the country of all 
things will begin, Mr Joynes is strangely silent. 

With reference to Socialism and private property, Mr. Joynes 
says : “ We attack only that private property for a few thousand 
loiterers and slavedrivers.” But under the head of such loiterers 
and slavedrivers, he includes “the capitalist class, the factory 
owners, the farmers, the bankers, the brokers, the shopkeepers, 
and their hangers on the landlords.” I must again trouble Mr. 
Joynes with statistics to test his “few thousands,” availing 
myself of the last Census returns. 

In England and Wales the professional classes numbered 
645,075; in Scotland, 72,911; and in Ireland, 198,684. Those 
engaged in commerce in England, 316,865 ; in Scotland, 132,126 ; 
and in Ireland, 59,663. Farmers and graziers in England, 
249,907; in Scotland, 40,973 ; I omit them in Ireland. Omitting 
all enumeration of the shopkeepers amongst the industrial 
classes, there are in England 182,282 males of no occupation, 
aged between 20 and 65; in Scotland 39,241 ; in Ireland, 47,410. 

Is it not very misleading to speak of these 1,985,137 as a few 
thousand ? 

Mr. Joynes and his friends claim to speak for the workers, 
but whence do they get the right ? In the trades unions the 
workers speak for themselves. In their friendly society meetings 
they can be heard. In the co-operative congresses the workers 
are by no means dumb. In the-huge gatherings of the people 
whom I have met week by week for the past thirty years I have 
found many able to speak, but none of these use the language of 
Socialism. Joseph Arch and his agricultural laborers I know. 
William Crawford and his army of Durham miners I know. 
Thomas Burt and his sturdy Northumberland men I know. The 
cotton and woollen spinners and weavers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire—these I know. These have all done something to 
better their own condition since 1848; the improvement is 
marked since 1860. But I do not know those who with slang 
words of proletariat and bourgeoisie try to graft foreign mischief 
on to our English labor struggle. Let those of the Democratic 
Federation who mock at trades unions go to Toyn and his 
Cleveland men—to Pickard and his Yorkshire men—to Abraham 
and his men of the Rhondda Valley, and then let them stand in 
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North Road, Durham, while the banners are carried past the 
statue of the pit lad, who, whatever his faults, was to the last true 
to the men who called him chief. English working men will 
help themselves—will redress the many existing evils—by honest, 
legal, sturdy, individual, self-reliant effort, gradually and surely 
reforming. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Alexander Kourbanoii; or, on Foot 
through Siberia. 





(Concluded from page 346.) 
III. 


“Two years I passed in fruitless endeavor to make a temporary 
resting place where I could regain health and strength for the 
perilous escape I had resolved upon. Sometimes I tended the 
cows, sheep, and horses of the Yakutts, sometimes I helped in 
felling trees, and in return they gave me food. The Yakutts are 
a mild, kindly disposed people, the cows they keep for milk and 
the horses for food. Their huts are square in shape, sunk below 
the ground, with a hole in the roof for the smoke to escape. 
Like most other of the wild Siberian tribes, they are clothed in 
reindeer skins from head to foot, I came in contact with a few 
European settlers, but they looked at me distrustfully. The people 
whom I met very frequently, and who were ever willing to let 
me share a meal with them, were the Tungooses. The Tungooses 
are a nomadic race, scattered over a very large part of Siberia ; 
they are found more especially, perhaps, to the east of the river 
Lena, right away to the Okhotsk Sea. They are divided into 
three main tribes, and are called, not from places they inhabit, 
for they are always wandering from place to place, but from the 
animals which they use for transport. They are known as the 
Reindeer, the Dog, and the Horse Tungooses. They live in huts 
made of a few poles placed together in the form of a cone ; they 
are very shy, and when they see any stranger approaching they fly 
at once into their huts. When on their travels, the tents are folded 
up and carried upon the back. The Tungooses are a little people, 

standing only about 4 ft. lO in. in height, and men and women 

dress so exactly alike in tightfitting reindeer or bear skin, that 

they are almost indistinguishable from one another. Their 
religion is mostly Shamanism, but there are a few Christians 

amongst them. They live by fishing and hunting, and are at 

once bold and skilful hunters. Indeed their plan of bear hunting 

requires both skill and boldness; having roused a bear they await 

his onset alone, armed merely with a keen long-handled knife. 

As the bear approaches, they set the handle of the knife firmly 
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against the chest, with the body bent slightly forward, the bear 
raises his burly form to give his victim his death embrace, and 
the knife pierces his body quickly and cleanly. ‘Che Russian 
Government encourage the Tungooses in bear hunting, and since 
1858 have given guns, shot, and powder to any amongst the tribes 
or settlers who will hunt the bear, and, in addition, they offer a 
reward for every bear’s skin. 

“ Well, Friulein, I wandered about this district for nearly two 
years, and at the end I was no better off than at the beginning, 
except that I had grown hardy and strong. Although, thinking 
of it now, it seems almost impossible that anyone could survive 
the privations and changes of temperature—in mid-winter every- 
thing was frozen, now and again the temperature would fall to 
56° below zero, whilst some days in midsummer would give us 
the burning heat of the torrid zone.1. But aided by friendly 
tribes I not only survived but grew accustomed now to freeze, 
now to burn ; now to have plenty and now to starve. And this 
it was, I think, that enabled me to succeed in my escape. 

“A favorable opportunity presented itself, and in the early 
summer time I began my journey. Such a long, long journey, 
Fraulein! Had I completely realised its apparent never-ending- 
ness, its difficulties and dangers, I think my heart must have 
failed me and my attempt never been made. 

“T followed the course of the Amga to where it meets the 
Aldan, and then warily followed the Aldan till I came to its 
junction with the Lena, about 100 miles north of Yakutsk. I 
crossed the Lena and went southwards, towards Yakutsk, but 
carefully skirted the town itself, lest I should be stopped by the 
Russian authorities. I had made up my mind not to cross the 
Urals if I could help it. I would get away from Russian 
territory as soon as I could, for it seemed to me that in crossing 
the Urals into Russia, I should only be giving myself into the 
hands of the Government who would then sentence me to a much 
harsher sentence than before. No, I would not cross the Urals, al- 
though that is reckoned about the only way into and out of Siberia. 

*“ Should I go south, and try to cross the Altai mountains, into 
Chinese territory? But no, the Altai are almost impassable and 
moreover they are frequented by tigers. I had no fancy to wage 
a hand to hand conflict with a tiger. At least I thought I would 
go south-west, going north or east could not help me at all. I 
made my way through the extensive forests of fir and birch that 
lie between the Lena and the Angara, passing rather too near for 
my peace of mind to some large slate works, worked by prisoners 
only. 

“ The Fraulein can hardly realise the difficulties of this journey 
through almost untrodden forests. For eight days I was without 
other food than grass, herbs and wild fruit. I walked generally 
by night and slept in the trees during the day. I chose the trees 





1T see that in the temperature tables the mean winter temperature of the town 
of Yakutsk is put at 36°37, the mean summer, 61°-72.—H. B. 
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for my resting place, because there I felt more secure from the 
attacks of the bears, of which there were great numbers in the 
forests. But I am not going to abuse the bear, for although I 
hardly dared sleep for fear of him, yet I found him a useful 
animal; more than once he provided me with a meal. I would 
track the bear into the thickest part of the wood, for I was 
not long in becoming familiar with the halits and customs of 
this lord of the forest. I found that when a bearhad captured his 
prey, he would drag it round and round, clearing the ground all 
about; then having satisfied his hunger, he would bury the 
carcase of his partially devoured victim in the centre of his 
charmed circle, thus making a provision for a “rainy day.” Alas 
poor bear! how perplexed he must have felt, when he came back 
for another choice morsel to find his prey gone, and that he in turn 
had been preyed upon. However,I never stayed there to observe 
the bear’s emotions; when the bear had retired I carefully unburied 
what he had so carefully buried, and was only too glad to get to a safe 
place with my booty, so that I might share the bear’s meal. As |] 
have already hinted my liking for bears was considerably tempered 
with fear, for they manifested a most pertinacious desire to make 
my closer acquaintance, and I could only keep them away by fire, 
materials for making which | took the precaution never to be 
without, whatever else I might lack. The wolves also were very 
troublesome; I met them often in large packs, but a little fire 
soon put them also to flight. 

“1 was much troubled about finding my way in the night at 
first, but a little experience speedily taught me that in the trees 
I should find a safe guide. An examination of the trunks of the 
trees showed me that on the south side the bark was smooth, 
whilst on the north the bark was rough. No; I cannot explain 
to the Fraulein how this difference was caused. I can only repeat 
that it was so, and in consequence I made my way towards the 
Angara with little difficulty. 

“ Having reached the swift-flowing Angara, | crossed over to 
Bratsk. I had now to be very careful as to the direction I took, 
for a little too much south-east and I should come upon Irkutsk, 
and my recollections of the Irkutsk prison hospital were not 
sufficiently inviting to make me anxious to get too near this head- 
quarters of Russian authority in Siberia. A little too much south- 
west, and I should fall into the track generally followed from 
Krasnojarsk to Irkutsk. So I again plunged into a dense forest, 
and wandered on until I came to a little village, built on one of 
those madly rushing, turbulent little rivers which join with the 
Angara, after it has helped to swell the waters of the 
Holy Sea (Lake Baikal), and is hurrying on to join the Yenesei. 

“By the time I reached this little settlement my strength entirely 
failed me. I had felt myself growing weaker and weaker every 
day, and now at length I was quite worn out and prostrate. [ 
stayed several weeks in this village in order to regain my 
strength, and did all sorts of odd jobs for the people in return for 
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food and shelter. My principal work was wood-felling, and I 
felled trees on my own behalf, as well as for my hosts. In a few 
weeks I managed to put together a large raft, and launching my 
vessel on this mad little river, went northwards to join the 
Angara, and on to its junction with the Yenesei. I made this 
journey in a very short time, but it is not a journey I would 
recommend to pleasure-seekers, for the river is exceedingly swift, 
and broken up by countless waterfalls. I found no lack of excite- 
ment ; I had no fear of monotony, unless, indeed, it might be the 
monotony of ceaseless peril. My raft was about eighteen feet 
long, and in shooting the falls at least three parts of the raft were 
submerged and I myself was blinded and drenched with the heavy 
spray. 1 was fairly -well off for food on this passage, for the rivers 
swarm with fish. The tribes set baskets to catch the fish, and 
many a one I emptied and set again, to be quickly re-filled for its 
rightful owners. I went along the Yenesei to within a few miles 
of Yeneseisk. Here I abandoned my raft and the river, and took 
to journeying on foot again. 

“ At Yeneseisk I fell in with a man who, too, was making his 
way into Kurope. We asked each other no awkward questions ; 
we accepted it as quite a matter of course that people should take 
a little walk of a few thousand miles across Siberia, and were glad 
of each other’s company. From Yeneseisk we went to Berilous, a 
village on the Chelim. Our way had lain through wild forests, 
and we were constantly pursued by wolves. It was only by 
keeping perpetual watch, and at night blazing fires, that we 
managed to escape an attack. They circled round us in huge 
packs, and had we once been short of the means of making a 
fire, we must have fallen an easy prey to the cowardly brutes, who, 
in the security of their countless numbers, were eternally watch- 
ing us with their greedy eyes. At the Chelim we stayed awhile 
to make another raft, but only went on it as far as Troitsk. 
Between Berilous and Troitsk we saw a great number of bears ; 
we often passed whole families of them disporting themselves on 
the river-side. It was a most curious sight to see them rolling 
and tumbling in play. Again we took to the forest, and walked 
south-west to Tomsk. From Tomsk we traversed the ‘Steppe of 
Barabinsk, making our way, still south-west, over Kainsk to 
Omsk. It took me two months to get from Tomsk to Omsk, and 
before I got to the latter town I lost my companion. He preferred 
to try to make his way over the Urals back into Russia, rather: 
than to attempt the circuitous route that I had planned for getting 
back into Europe, by leaving Russian territory as soon as pos- 
sible, and ever after avoiding it. 

“Tn pursuance of this plan, I walked on for a month or more, 
until I came to Simpolatinsk, and then south-west through 
Tartary, leaving the Aral Sea on my right, and then through 
Bokhara north-west to Khiva. This took me more than four 
months to accomplish, and was accompanied by almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Not the least of my troubles was that I 
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was now utterly without clothes ; those that I had at starting had 
worn away and dropped off me bit by bit. I was often entirely 
without, and always short of food, and of course I was always 
exposed to the weather both by day and by night. If I had left 
bears and wolves behind me in the colder regions, here I was 
tormented on every side by hyznas and serpents. Once or twice 
I had the good fortune to meet with a caravan, and they gave me 
food and milk. From Khiva I went to within a few miles of 
Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian Sea. There was a steamboat service 
from Krasnovodsk across the Caspian, but I could not avail 
myself of it, because the landing-place on the other side was on 
Russian territory. So I thought I would make my way on foot 
round the Caspian, and with that idea walked on through Astrabad 
to Teheran. 


‘A few miles from Teheran I met with some Europeans for the 
first time since I had left the Amga; (how long ago it seemed !) 
they were Englishmen employed at a Reuter’s telegraph station 
on the line connectirg Teheran and Calcutta. Fraulein, when 
these men first saw me they were alarmed, they took me fora 
wild beast; and indeed I must have looked more like a wild 
animal than a human being. I had been so long exposed to all 
weathers without clothing that my body had become covered 
with a growth of hair like an animal, and like a starved 
animal too, I had become covered with dirt and vermin. 
When these Englishmen found that beneath this mask there 
was really a naked, footsore, starving man, they took me 
with them, bathed me, shaved me, clothed me and fed me. 
I shall never forget these men, Friulein, or what they did 
for me, nor shall I soon forget my own sensations. My skin 
clean, my stomach full, my body clothed, I no longer felt 
a desolate, destitute, despairing outcast, but once again I felt full 
of determination. I was now free, I had escaped from Russia’s 
iron grip, I had survived her prisons, I had evaded her gaolers. 
The remainder of my task was surely small to that part which I 
had already accomplished. All that was left for me to do was to 
get into Austria or Germany, get work and send for my dear wife 
and children. My thoughts no longer turned to revenge, I 
wanted to spend my days in peace so that I might forget my suf- 
ferings. As my heart swelled with thoughts of the near meeting 
of wife and little ones, of home and peace, I could have wept, but 
that I had no tears. 


“The Englishmen arranged with a caravan to take me to Tabriz, 
which was as far as it went in my direction. From Tabriz I 
walked with a new vigor, born of my late treatment, past 
Erzeroum, at the foot of the Caucasus, to Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea. I followed the southern coast of the Black Sea to Scutari. 
Before crossing from Scutari to Constantinople, I shaved my head 
for my greater protection. The Turks do not always look upon 
Christians with favor, and I had heard stories about the way that 
religious Turkish fanatics maltreat and murder Christians. I had 
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managed to escape bears, wolves, hyenas, and serpents, and I 
thought that it would bea pity if at this stage of my journey I 
fell a victim to religious fervor. I walked from Constantinople 
north to Varna, on the west coast of the Black Sea, and then 
followed the coast-line until I came to Sulina, one of the mouths 
of the Danube. 


“ At Sulina I got taken on board a Dutch trading vessel, and 
worked my way to the fortress of Galatz. Then I changed into a 
freight vessel, and went up the Danube to Belgrade, and thence 
to Semlin. From Semlin I walked across country to Pesth. I 
begged my way as I went, and it took me about three weeks to 
walk. Ait Pesth I met with a Polish student, who had a relation 
exiled to Siberia for a political offence. He shared his lodgings 
with me, and helped me to communicate with my wife, so that I 
might have the joy of letting her know that I was alive and free. 
She wrote me back immediately. I can hardly tell with what 
delight I received that letter; the first word I had had from my 
wife for so many years, it seemed to make me realise my freedom. 
With her letter my wife sent me all the money she had by her— 
thirty-six roubles—and this enabled me to go by rail to Vienna. 
At Vienna I earned a little money, and went by train thence to 
Salzburg, for I had decided to get into Germany. While I was at 
Pesth I found that it would be most unadvisable to think of 
staying in Austria. 

“ At Salzburg I was arrested because I had not complied with 
the police regulations, and entered my name in the book which 
every hostelry is obliged to keep. I was kept in prison for some time 
whilst the police communicated with the proper authorities. The 
only discovery that was made about me was that I was a Russian, 
and at last the Austrian Government ordered that the police should 
escort me over the frontier. Once out of the hands of the police, 
I felt it a good joke that I had made part of my planned journey 
at the expense of the Austrian Government. 

“T was now in German territory, and made my way on foot to 
Munich. At Munich the Socialistic Society helped me to Nurem- 
berg,and again from there to Mannheim. At Mannheim I was 
arrested on suspicion, and kept in confinement for eleven weeks. 
While I was in Germany I was arrested three times for not having 
a passport ; my only chance of escaping arrest was to avoid towns 
and sleep in the open air. I went to Frankfort, thinking to stay 
there—but having no passport I was obliged to move on. From 
Frankfort I went, by way of Miinz, to Cologne; in each town 
finding sympathisers. Unable to stay in Germany because I had 
no papers, I was advised to go to Brussels, and letters of recom- 
mendation were given me to prominent men in the Socialist 
movement there. At Brussels I was told: ‘It is no use trying t» 
stay here, the police will not let you stay without papers. Go to 
England, you won’t require any passport there. Go to Mr. Brad- 
laugh, he will help you.’ At Brussels they gave me food, clothes, 
letters of recommendation to Mr. Bradlaugh, and sufficient money 
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for my journey to England. That, Fraulein, is the reason why I 
am here.” 

We were all considerably moved at hearing Kourbanoff’s nar- 
rative ; and after Mr. Bradlaugh had examined into the matter, 
and satisfied himself as to Kourbanoff’s veracity, he decided that 
it would be better to send our Russian refugee to Baltimore, since 
he had friends there, and seemed so certain of doing well. At 
the Hall of Science and at Milton Hall friends eagerly subscribed 
sufficient money not only to pay the passage to Baltimore, but to 
buy Kourbanoff one or two needful things. My Russian friend 
took him to have his photograph taken, because in telling us of 
the likeness of his son that his wife had sent him to Germany, 
he had said that he only wished that he could send her and the 
little ones his picture in return, so that they could see he had not 
much altered. 

Kourbanoff seemed very grateful to Mr. Bradlaugh for 
all that he was doing for him, and said he would like to try and 
repay it some day soon. 

Mr. Bradlaugh turned to him gravely, saying: “ The way that 
you can best repay any service I and my friends have been to 
you, will be by remembering it, and by aiding in your turn the 
next time you meet with a man in distress.” 

Kourbanoff stayed with one of our German friends in London 
for the week which elapsed before the sailing of the next vessel 
for Baltimore. We saw him off to Liverpool, where he was met 
by a German-speaking Liverpool friend, who in turn saw him on 
board the Baltimore-bound steamship. 

For my part, when Kourbanoff had gone, I reflected. I had 
read an article in the Contemporary “ Through Siberia” and some 
remarks quoted from Mr. Herbert Barry’s “ Russia in 1870” and 
after reading these I had almost concluded that it was rather nice 
than otherwise to be a political prisoner in Siberia. Listening to 
Kourbanoff, and since then reading other works upon Russia and 
Siberia, I am disillusioned. HYPATIA BRADLAUGH. 








In Upper Sherringham Churchyard, Norfolk, the following epitaph 
exists on the tomb of John Bay field, who was unfortunately drowned on 
November 11th, 1807 :— 

On the eleventh of November seven boats their lines did lay ; 

The winds did blow so hard, they could no longer stay ; 

But we did cut and run, and that you all did find, 

And five boats got safe on shore, and two were left behind. 

Then, as we did draw near the shore, 

Hoping to see our homes once more ; 

But God was pleased, and did me call, 

I hope, to heaven, amongst them all. 


A loving Husband and a tender Father dear 

Has bid his friends adieu, no longer to stay here. 

When the seven men were lost, news flew from town to town, 
Our widows.and fatherless, unknown friends they found. 


x 


we 
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“Sroaress and Pourrty”: 


A REVIEW OF THE THEORIES AND PROPOSALS OF MR. 
HENRY GEORGE. 
———_——_ 


IV.— WAGES AND INTEREST. 


MR. GEORGE is either not satisfied or unacquainted with the 
explanation of wages which we have given. He complains that, 
while Mr. W. T. Thornton “denies the existence of a pre- 
determined wage fund, consisting of a portion of capital set apart 
for the purchase vf labor, he yet holds (which is the essential 
thing) that wages are drawn from capital, and that increase or 
decrease of capital is increase or decrease of the fund available 
for the payment of wages. The most vital attack upon the wage 
fund doctrine, of which I know, is that of Professor Francis A. 
Walker (‘The Wages Question :’ New York, 1876), yet he admits 
that wages are in large part advanced from capital—which, so far 
as it goes, is all that the staunchest supporter of the wage fund 
theory could claim—while he fully accepts the Malthusian theory. 
Thus his practical conclusions in nowise differ from those reached 
by expounders of the current theory.”! Now it may be answered 
to this that it is safe for Mr. George to say that the statement that 
“ wages are in large part advanced from capital” is “so far as it 
goes... all that the staunchest supporters of the wage fund 
theory could claim,” for the simple reason that it goes no way at 
all. And, not only is this so, but while Mr. Walker’s doctrine is 
correct, the wage-fund theory as enunciated by Mill can be saved 
from absurdity only by being interpreted as a verbal proposition.? 

Mr. George takes up much of his time and that of his readers 
in proving, not that Mr. Walker is wrong, but a proposition which 
Mr. Walker would certainly not deny—that wages, in the wide 
sense, are sometimes not drawn from capital. This is altogether 
irrelevant. <A particular affirmative is not disposed of by the es- 
tablishment of a particular negative. That some swans are black 
does not conflict with the fact that a large number are white ; 
nor is the fact that the remuneration of labor is sometimes di- 
rectly derived from its products at all out of harmony with the 
fact that “the maintenance and payment of labor ”® is, in a large 
number of cases, derived directly from capital, the capitalist being 
(generally) remunerated for his advances from the results of the 
labor he has purchased. We may, therefore, pass over such parts 
of Mr. George’s arguments as are directed to refuting assertions 
which nobody has made. To the careless reader this sparring at 
the atmosphere may seem very valorous and effective work. To 
those who note what it is Mr. George has undertaken to prove, 


‘¢ Progress and Poverty,” p. 11. 
Cairnes’ “ Leading Principles of Political Economy,” pp. 186- 
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these desperate lunges at rhetorical dummies, which are put up for 
the purpose of being knocked down, are very tiresome. 

1 cannot, however, go quite so far as Mr. George supposes! in 
passing over his reasonings. On page 36 of “ Progress and 
Poverty” he says: “On American whaling ships the custom is 
not to pay fixed wages, but a ‘lay,’ or proportion of the catch, 
which varies from a sixteenth to a twelfth to the captain down 
to a three-hundredth to the cabin-boy. Thus, when a whaleship 
comes into New Bedford or San Francisco after a successful cruise, 
she carries in her hold the wages of her crew, as well as the profits 
of her owners, and an equivalent which will reimburse them for 
all the stores used up during the voyage. Can anything be clearer 
than that these wages—this oil and bone which the crew of the 
whaler have taken—have not been drawn from capital, but are 
really a part of the produce of their labor? Nor is this fact 
changed or obscured in the slightest degree where, as a matter 
of convenience, instead of dividing up between the crew their 
proportion of the oil and bone, the value of each man’s share is 
estimated at the market price, and he is paid for it in money. 
The money is but the equivalent of the real wages, the oil and 
bone. In no way is there any advance of capital in this payment. 
The obligation to pay wages does not accrue until the value from 
which they are to be paid is brought into port. At the moment 
when the owner takes from his capital money to pay the crew he 
adds to his capital oil and bone.” We are not told how the crew 
are kept during the voyage, and it is tolerably safe to assume 
that this is done at the owners’ expense, and that it is con- 
stituted part of the real wages of the seamen. This, then, 
is clearly an advance of capital for the payment of wages. 
But even with regard to the remainder, the character of 
the transaction is fundamentally the same. The oil and bone 
are really not available for payment to anybody except 
by the purchase of them by some capitalist. If the sailors waited 
till the produce of their toil had passed through its several stages 
of manufacture, and had found its way into the consumers’ 
hands, Mr. George’s contention would be true with regard to it ; 
but they do not. On its arrival “each man’s share is estimated 
at the market price, and he is paid for it in money,” which he 
can at once exchange for the articles of his consumption. Were 
there no capitalist this could not be done. The issue is easily 
decided by a hypothetical case. Let us suppose that on the 
arrival of the ship at port, there were any number of persons 
possessed of wealth of all sorts, but none willing to invest it as 
capital. Under these circumstances, unless the men could rapidly 
turn their cargo into a shape fit for direct consumption, they 
might starve. It may be that the capital which they get in ex- 
change for their share of the whalebone and oil is not that of 
their employer; but that does not matter. The point is that 





1 See his words “So far there can be no dispute,” p. 37. 
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somebody must make the advance—must give finished goods, or 
the means of obtaining them, in exchange for unfinished goods, 
or goods for which their owner has to seek a consumer, who, even 
when found, may not pay ready-money for them. 

These considerations will enable us to deal briefly with Mr. 
George’s other examples. “The Farralone Islands, off the Bay of 
San Francisco, are a hatching ground of sea-fowl, and a company 
who claim these islands employ men in the proper season to 
collect the eggs. They might employ these men for a proportion 
of the eggs they gather, as is done in the whale fishery, and 
probably would do so if there were much uncertainty attending 
the business: but as the fowl are plentiful and tame, and about so 
many eggs can be gathered by so much labor, they find it more 
convenient to pay their men fixed wages. The men go out and 
remain on the islands gathering the eggs and bringing them toa 
landing, whence, at intervals of a few days, they gre taken ina 
small vessel to San Francisco and sold. When the season is over 
the men return and are paid their stipulated wages incoin. Does 
not this transaction amount to the same thing as if, instead of 
being paid in coin, the stipulated wages were paid in an equivalent 
of the eggs gathered? Does not the coin represent the eggs, by 
the sale of which it was obtained, and are not these wages as much 
the product of the labor for which they are paid as the eggs would 
be in the possession of a man who gathered them for himself 
without the intervention of any employer ?”? 

Here again we are not told how the men are kept while at work; 
and the fact that this is passed over is significant of the depth of 
Mr. George’s analysis. With regard to the money portion of their 
wages, if they do not get this till the eggs they collect are in the 
hands of the consumers, it is not drawn from capital. If, however, 
as is more probable, they are paid on delivery of the eggs to their 
employers, it is drawn from capital. Whoever wishes productively 
to consume before the result of his labor affords the means of 
consumption to others must do this by an advance of capital. 
Mr. George’s wealth of illustration can blind no one to this fact 
who has any real grasp of political economy. 

We will take one more of Mr. George’s instances. “Is there 
not,” he asks, “a creation of value—an addition to capital—when 
the ground is ploughed for the crop?” There is; but this does 
not prove that the capitalist makes no advance, but only that he 
does not make this advance without what usually is at least an 
equivalent. If we were to argue in Mr. George’s fashion, we 
should have to say that pawnbrokers make no advances of money, 
because the pledges they hold are worth more than they lend ; 
and that their charge of interest on advances they do not make is 
a fraud. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. George’s doctrine that “ capital 
does not maintain laborers during the progress of their work ”’ ® is 
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not founded in the facts of the case, nor warranted by legitimate 
inference. Still, he thinks that capital has a réle, and that interest 
has its “ justification.” His remarks on this subject are perhaps 
the most extraordinary in his very extraordinary book, and if 
“ capitalism ” had no reason for its existence other than that 
assigned by Mr. George, I should be inclined to agree with a 
saying attributed to Karl Marx, that “Progress and Poverty ”’ is 
the last ditch of capitalism—a ditch, | would add, much more 
likely to prove a grave than a defence. 

“Tam inclined to think,” says our author, “that if all wealth 
consisted of such things as planes, and all production was suchas 
that of carpenters—that is to say, if wealth consisted but of the 
inert matter of the universe, and production of working up this 
matter into different shapes, that interest would be but the robbery 
of industry, and could not long exist. Thisis not tosay that there 
would be noeaccumulation, for though the hope of increase is a 
motive for turning wealth into capital, it is not the motive, or at 
least, not the main motive, for accumulating. Children will save 
their pennies for Christmas; pirates will add to their buried 
treasure ; Eastern princes will accumulate hoards of coin; and 
men like Stewart or Vanderbilt, having become once possessed of 
the passion of accumulating, would continue as long as they could 
to add to their millions, even though accumulation brought no 
increase. Nor yet is it to say that there would be no borrowing 
or lending, for this, to a large extent, would be prompted by 
mutual convenience. If William had a job of work to be 
immediately begun, and James one that would not comrience 
until ten days thereafter, there might be a mutual advantage in the 
loan of the plane though no plank should be given. 


“But all wealth is not of the nature of planes, or planks, or 
money, nor is all production merely the turning into other forms 
of the inert matter of the universe. It is true that if I put away 
money, it will not increase. But suppose, instead, I put away 
wine. At the end of the year I shall have an increased value, for 
the wine will have improved in quality. Or supposing that in 
a country adapted to them, I set out bees; at the end of a year | 
will have more swarms of bees, and the honey which they have 
made. Or, supposing, that where there is a range, I turn out 
sheep, or hogs, or cattle ; at the end of the year, I will, upon the 
average, also have an increase. 

“Now, what gives the increase in these cases is something 
which, though it generally requires labor to utilise it, is yet 
distinct and separable from labor—the active power of nature ; 
the principle of growth, of reproduction, which everywhere 
characterises all the forms of that mysterious thing or condition 
which we call life. And it seems to me that it is this which is the 
cause of interest, or the increase of capital over and above that 
due to labor. There are, so to speak, in the movements which 
make up the everlasting flux of nature, certain vital currents, 
which will, if we use them, aid us, with a force independent of 
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our own efforts, in turning matter into the forms we desire—that 
is to say, into wealth.” 

A more flimsy piece of reasoning than this it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. In the first place it is not true that capital has 
any such tendency to spontaneous growth as is here pointed out. 
Even bees and animals turned out to graze require some care. 
But suppose it were true. Suppose the forces of nature of them- 
selves increased the wealth of the capitalist. On what ground 
that Mr. George could urge would that nature-given wealth 
belong to the capitalist ? Are we to understand that matter 
should be owred in common and force be owned by individuals ? 
If so, why ? Moreover, the bees and the animals turned out to feed 
obtain their increase from the land—the land which Mr. George 
says, and rightly says, should belong to everybody. And still the 
increase is to belong to individuals ! 

The real cause of interest is neither that lending necessarily in- 
volves abstinence, nor that there is a principle of growth in nature 
such as is postulated by Mr. George, but because the demand for 
wealth for present consumption exceeds the demand for deferred 
consumption. In order to establish the equilibrium some 
inducement to investment is, therefore, necessary; and will 
continue necessary till, by the growth of thrift and interest in 
others, the equipoise is attained without it. The tendency of 
interest is to disappear ; and the time may even come when the 
payment may be on the other side. 

D. 


(To be continued.) 
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Vi. 


PERIWINKLE, Sage, Cowslip, Foxglove, Nightshade, Bindweed, 
Forget-me-not, Heath! Here are names full of color and odor. 
With flowers such as these the wind has nothing to do, except 
carry their perfumes. Indeed, almost the whole of this great 
sub-class of Corolliflorse, with their united petals that are free 
from the calyx, are entomophilous plants. 

The natural order Apocynacee only includes two English 
plants, known to the general flower-lover as the Periwinkles. To 
the botanist—a truer lover, because he knows more fully—these 
are Vinca major and Vinca minor, You may see them growing 
on walls and in copses in the early months of thesummer. Though 
the odor of the Periwinkles, greater and less, is not very strongly 
marked, no one who has ever observed the lurid beau'y of their 
corollas, whose hue is a strange, almost weird purple, could doubt 
for a moment that they are visited by insects. 

Now we turn to the order Labiatx, the names of whose flowers, 
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with their pretty, old-fashioned, country lane and country garden 
sound, seem always to have a Shaksperian ring about them. In 
this order we have the arrangements for cross-fertilisation reduced 
to a minimum. Everything is very neat, very complete. There 
are never more than four stamens, and in some cases only two. 
A single style and stigma rise in the centre of the flower. This 
simplicity of arrangement should be contrasted with the many 
stamens, the crowds of pollen, the large, many-carpelled stigma, 
met with even in some entomophilous plants such as the Mallow 
and the Water-lily. 

The very name of the order reminds us of one method by 
which its members attract insects—Labiate. Lalium=a lip, and 
the corollas of the Mint, Thyme, Dead-netile, and their fellows, are 
so built as to present the appearance of two lips, an upper and 
a lower. Look at the flower of the white or red Dead-nettle that 
is to be found in this present month, and has been haunting 
our hedges ever since April. There is an arched upper lip under 
which the stamens lie, protected from rain. There is a broad 
lower lip on which the visiting insect alights. 


Not only by this irregularity of shape are the Labiate at- 
tractive to insects. Most of them are strikingly and in the 
majority of cases beautifully odorous. And further they have 
almost to a plant, honey. This nectar is usually to be found 
at the base of the four-lobed ovary. 

Still dealing with the order generally, self-fertilisation is pre- 
vented in most of its members, even should no insect visit them 
by the ripening and decaying of the stamens before the carpels 
are ripe and ready to have their seeds impregnated by the pollen. 
This device, by which cross-fertilisation is rendered an essential to 
the production of seed is by no means peculiar to labiate plants. 
It is common enough in the plant kingdom. Very rarely do 
the male and the female organs of the same flower, the andre- 
cium and gynecium, come to maturity at the same time. 
Generally, the pollen of the former is ready to fertilise before 
the ovules of the latter, in the same flower, are fitted for its reception. 
This arrangement, by which the organs of reproduction are 
ripe not simultaneously, so frequent in entomophilous plants, is 
known as dichogamy. dxos (dichos) = double ; yapos (gamos) = 
marriage. The more usual form of dichogamy, stamens ripening 
first, gives rise to the name proterandrous for the plants that 
show it. zporepos (proteros) = before; avyp, avdpos (aner, andros) = 
man. Almost all the Labiate are proterandrous. 

In this order also we meet with a form of flower that has not 
yet attracted our attention—the cleistogamous. We are discus- 
sing the relationships between insects and flowers and the various 
ways in which cross-fertilisation is effected. But we must not 
forget that self-fertilisation can and does at times occur. And in 
some piants, provision is made to secure this, as if in the event of 
the more usual and more useful method failing. This provision 
takes, in certain cases, the form of cleistogamous flowers and one 
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member of the Dead-nettle genus. This order (Lamium amplezi- 
caule) has these strange blossoms. «xAcw (kleio) = I shut up, and 
the cleistogamous flowers are closed completely, so that no insect 
can enter. Much smaller than the ordinary flowers, their corolla 
is no longer labiate or in any sense attractive. Within it are the 
stamens, relatively large and well supplied with pollen. 

Coiled up amongst the anthers is the style bearing its stigma on 
which the pollen when discharged must fall. Here then are 
flowers reduced as regards their floral parts, but well developed 
in their reproductive apparatus, and with that apparatus so 
arranged as to ensure self-fertilisation. 

Upon this subject of self-fertilisation, it may be mentioned, 
before we pass to the study of individual genera, that in some 
members of this as of other orders, the capacity for self-fertilisa- 
tion is completely lost, according to Hermann Miiller. ThisGerman 
schoolmaster and botanist, one of our most recent and most heavy 
losses, held that in the thyme, for example, this power of response 
on the part of an ovule to the stimulus of pollen formed in the 
same flower was lost. From that which we know of the effects 
of disuse in evolution, it is at least possible that in the course of 
centuries of persistent cross-fertilisation, the capacity for the 
converse method might be gradually lost. 

Of all the eighteen English genera that belong to this remark- 
able order, we must only consider two. These are the genera 
Lamium and Salvia, the Dead-nettle and the Sage. 


Let us look at the flower of an ordinary Dead-nettle and see 
how far from ordinary it is in reality. Notice how the massing of 
the white or of the red flowers together.in circles adds to the attrac- 
tive power of each individual flower the strength of numbers. 
So many corollas, so irregular in shape, are an excellent lure to 
insects; the humble-bee (Bombus terrestris) is the most useful 
visitant. Not that other insects do not come. Many less in size 
than the humblJe-bee are drawn to the Dead-nettle. But they are, 
also, as a rule not only less in size, but of less use than Bombus 
terrestris. For a small insect, who might enjoy the honey down 
at the base of the ovary, and therefore far down the tube of the 
corolla, would not be able to effect the removal of the pollen, and 
to aid in the cross-fertilisation of the plant. As then the visits of 
these insects are really injurious to the Dead-nettle, it is very 
interesting to notice how arrangements have been gradually 
evolved that prevent the troublesome and profitless advent of 
these small fry. The length of the corolla tube is too great 
for their little probosces to be able to reach the honey down 
below. Nor can they when thus baffled crawl into the corolla, 
and make their way to the base of that organ. They may crawl 
in some distance truly, but before the coveted honey is reached 
they are checked by a number of hairs as impassable to a small 
insect as a chevaux de frise toa man. In truth the whole subject 
of the devices by which visitors that are of no service to plants 
are warned or driven off, is one of very great interest. Those 
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who may wish to work at it after the hint as to its nature just 
given in our study of Lamium, will find Keiner’s Die Blumen 
und ihre unberufene Giste (Flowers and their unbidden guests) of 
great use. An English translation has been made, I believe, by 
Mr, D’Arcy Thomson. 

Our humble-bee is attracted to the white or the red corolla. 
He lands upon the broad lower lip and plunges the head into 
the corolla-tube. Two projecting points, one on each side of the 
corolla enable the insect to get a good leverage in the pressing 
the proboscis down into the flower. These small lateral points 
are the remnants of two of the normal five petals that go to make 
up the ordinary corolla. The head of the humble-bee strikes first 
against the minute, double stigma, for this organ projects most 
into the hollow of the flower-tube. If as result of a similar visit 
to another dead-nettle, the head is covered with pollen, that pollen 
will be deposited on the stigma of the new flower, and if that 
organ is ripe, cross-fertilisation follows. But after further pressure 
inwards the bee comes into contact with the anthers of the 
stamens. These are four in number, and lie, not round the 
gynoecium, as is the general rule, but side by side with the long 
style, beneath the upper arched lip of the corolla. The fifth 
stamen, whose pollen, as the stamen would be on the opposite 
side of the flower to the stigma, would be useless, has become 
aborted. 

Further, these four stamens are not all of the same length. 
Two are longer and two are shorter. Dr. Ogle suggests that this 
arrangement is of advantage, as if the four anthers were all side 
by side at the same level; (1) the pollen from the outer ones 
would be placed on regions of the insect-head that could never 
touch a stigma ; (2) it would be likely to be placed on the eyes of 
the animal, and thus to deter it from future visits. 

In a flower whose parts are arranged as are those of the dead- 
nettle, no need exists for dichogamy. There is, independently of 
any time arrangement, sufficient provision in the mechanism of 
the corolla, andreecium, and gynoecium, to ensure cross fertilisa- 
tion. And we find that the two sets of reproductive organs, male 
and female, become ripe at the same time, that the genus Lamium 
is not, like the rest of the order, proterandrous. 

The Sage (Salvia officinalis), our last illustration from this 
order, is proterandrous. During the time that the stamens are 
ripening and are ripe, the unripe stigma is high up in the flower, 
under the uppermost part of the arched superior lip. It is ata 
higher level than the anthers, and is not at this time in the way 
of the insect-head when the flower is visited. At this earlier 
period, therefore, the bee seeking for honey only strikes against 
the anthers. Later on, when these are dead and their pollen use- 
less, the long style curves in such a way that the stigma comes 
down into the vacant place where, a few days before, the anthers 
had been. Everyone will see that thus the Sage cannot be other 
than cross-fertilised. 
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But the interest on this point is not ended here; the stamens 
are in number and in nature different from those of the rest of 
the order. Instead of the four stamens, two long and two short, 
otherwise almost universal in the order, only two stamens are 
present. This condition of things is led up to by Lycopus 
Europeus, in which two stamens are rudimentary, but their com- 
panions are normal. Nowin Salvia we have the two rudimentary 
stamens as in Lycopus. But the other two stamens are extremely 
modified, the two anther-lobes of each stamen are no longer close 
together and parallel; the top of the filament bears a long connec- 
tive, that in the normal position stands nearly vertical, and carries 
at the lower end an imperfect anther-lobe destitute of pollen, at the 
upper a complete pollen-bearing lobe ; the abortive lobe hangs in 
the open mouth of the flower just where later on the stigma will 
be hanging. When, therefore, a humble-bee visits the flower, its 
head strikes against the imperfect anther-lobe. At once the anther 
rotates on a horizontal axis, and the perfect anther-lobe is 
turned downwards and forwards, and dusts its pollen on to the 
back of the bee. An interesting modification in structure appears 
in the Corolla of Salvia, that has relation to the pushing back of 
the lower and rudimentary anther-lobe. The corolla has a bulge 
in the upper lip that admits of the passing within it of the 
pushed-back anther-lobe. 


I may pass lightly over the order Plumbaginacex.’ To the 
student of English flowers only it presents but two genera, 
Armeria and Statice. Armeria maritima is the sea-thrift. Statice 
Limonium is the sea-lavender. Both of these dwellers on the sea- 
cliff are entomophilous. 


But of the next order on our list, that of Primulacex, more 
has to be said. For this order includes the genus Primula with, 
as members, Primrose, Cowslip, Oxlip, Lysimachia, or Moneywort, 
Anagallis or the Pimpernel, Hottonia, the Water-violet. True, 
some of these are without honey. The Moneywort and‘the Pim- 
pernel have nohoney. But the Moneywort has a bright yellow, 
and the Pimpernel an equally bright red or bright blue color, 
though in the former there are two kinds of flowers, of which 
one is very inconspicuous, a dweller in shady places and a self- 
fertilised plant. 

Hottonia is of interest to us mainly in that it presents the 
same peculiarity as that upon which it is now necessary to dwell 
with some care. This peculiarity is usually identified with the 
genus Primula, and we will study it in the genus and in the 
species best known tous all. Thisis Primula veris, the Primrose. 
Here we are not concerned with the yellow color or the honey 
secretion; the interest for us centres in the reproductive organs. 

If you look at a bunch of Primroses one by one, looking down 
into the eye of each flower, you will soon notice that two kinds of 
Primroses are present. The children call them pin-eyed and 
thrum-eyed. For in some the styles are long, and thus the stigma 
is carried up sufficiently high to be in the very mouth of the 
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corolla. Then we have a pin-eyed Primrose. But in others the 
styles are shorter, and thus the stigma is not carried up so far, and 
is not visible in this view of the flower. Then we have a thrum- 
eyed Primrose. 

Open one of each of these kinds of flowers. If you open a 
“pin-eyed” Primrose you will find that with the long style are 
associated five stamens placed rather low down on the inner 
side of the tube of the corolla. Here then with the long 
style are short stamens, and for the village children’s “ pin-eyed ” 
we can read “long-styled,” always understanding that this im- 
plies short stamens. If you open a “thrum-eyed ” you will find 
that with the short style are associated five stamens placed high 
up on the inner side of the tube of the corolla. Here then with 
the short style are long stamens, and for the village children’s 
“thrum-eyed” we can read “ short style,” always understanding 
that this implies long stamens. 

To those who have followed our work together thus far, the 
results of all this are already evident ; the insect that comes toa 
long-styled flower is dusted with pollen from the short stamens. 
As long as he visits long-styled flowers, nothing in the way of 
fertilisation can happen. But if he goes to a short-styled Primrose 
the pollen from the other form is placed upon the stigma. And, 
necessarily, the same thing occurs if the visit is first to a short- 
styled and afterwards to one of the other kind. 


This arrangement, one that again ensures cross-fertilisation, 
gives rise to the following names: The plants that have two 
different lengths of stamens and of styles, are called dimorphic. 
3. (di)=two, pop (morphe)=—form. And the flowers that exhibit 
this dimorphism are further called heteromorphous—erepos 
(heteros)=other. With these structural differences others are 
correlated. Thus the pollen-grains in the two different forms of 
flowers are of different sizes. The pollen of the long-styled form 
that has to impregnate ovules that are in an ovary, crowned with 
a short style, is much shorter in diameter than that from the 
other flowers. This lessness of diameter is of course connected 
with the fact that the pollen-tube that is to grow from this smaller 
pollen-grain has to pass down a shorter style ere it reaches the 
ovules. 

Again, passing rather regretfully over one or two of the 
natural orders, let us consider the Foxglove order. Here are 
fourteen genera, the English names of some of which are Speed- 
well, Mullein, Toadflax, Snapdragon, Figwort, Eyebright. Of these, 
Speedwell (Veronica) has many colored flowers grouped together 
in large numbers. Nevertheless the genus is interesting, as show- 
ing in its different species many gradations from the minute, 
habitually self-fertile flowers of Veronica hedercefolia to the insect- 
visited blossoms, of the Veronica spicata of our gardens. 

The huge yellow or white spikes of Mullein, often rising to 
a height of more than a yard, are honeyless, but the size and 
grouping of the flowers, the violet hairs on the filaments of the 
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stamens, with their glandular ends, tell us that entomophilism is 
the rule here. 

The Figwort (Scrophularia) that gives the name to the order, 
the Toadflax, only fertilisable by the long-lipped bees, as the honey 
is in a spur from ?ths to $ths of an inch long, the Snapdragon 
and the Foxglove, dependent on the humble-bee, lead us up finally 
to the Eyebright (Huphrasia). This little plant has an arrange- 
ment of anthers that reminds us of that which we shall have 
hereafter to study more carefully in the Heath tribe. The four 
stamens, for the Scrophulariacex, like the Labiate, have two 
long and two short stamens, are conjoined in a curious way. 
Imagine four stamens, two long and two short again ranged in 
two parallel series, one above one on each side. The upper of 
each pair is united with its fellow of the same length and also, 
below, with the lower anther on the same side. Hence results a 
littl: pollen box of several compartments. How to open it? 
Kach of the lower stamens carries a projecting lever-like point, 
and if one of these points is pressed by the bee the whole of the 
pollen-box is ruptured and its contents are cast upon the body of 
the animal. EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc. 

(To be continued.) 





The Social aud Political Position of the 
Germans in the Gnuited States. 


By Dr. SCHLAEGER, Translated by Miss COLEMAN. 
——————— 


rE. 
THE PERIOD OF POLITICAL INSIGHT AND CONSCIOUS POLITICAL 
ACTION : 1854-1870. 


In proportion as a return to Germany faded, their endeavors 
increased to make themselves at home in their new country and 
adapt themselves to their new circumstances. Added to this 
came the fabulously rapid growth of the towns of the west, which 
had grown up with them, as it were. They now worked and 
speculated more, sang and played less. If, for instance, in 
Chicago the whole German community had for a time split up 
into two parties, that of the Kinzie Hall theatre (thetheatre of the 
“Sivollen ”), and that of the German House theatre, or if the 
most marvellous fruits were expected for Germandom by the 
establishment of the German House, a house of recreation built 
by a company, so later on the same, though now great and busy 
tradesmen had no longer time nor taste for the ideals of their 
“Sturm und Drang ” period, and the new and young immigration 
that had been pouring in accused them of falling off from the 
higher interests, just as they themselves had formerly condemned 
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the Americans as one-sided dollar-hunters. They had, in fact, 
began to Americanise, having, through their increasing business 
connexions, more intercourse with the Anglo-Americans, and 
imitating them in many respects. The centre of life shifted to 
the purely practical side, and politics too, to which the Germans 
had hitherto turned a cold shoulder, now had much more of 
their interest. Though before 1854 every difference between 
the democratic and the whig party had apparently disappeared, 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, effected by Douglass, 
created a breach within the Democratic party itself, which 
changed the better part of the Germans first into Anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, and then into adherents of the newly formed Repub- 
lican party. The struggle between South and North for the first 
time cast its shadow in an unmistakable manner before it,and the 
resistance against the further encroachments of slavery grew to 
be the main issue. Before 1854 there had been only two German 
papers, the Janus published by Heinzen and the New Hnyland 
Zeitung, which in the election of 1852 placed J. P. Hale, the 
candidate for the presidency of the Free soil party, at the head 
of their columns, and declared war equally against the two great 
parties of the country, the Democrats and the Whigs, as servants 
of the same slave power. The enormous mass of Germans, how- 
ever, at that time, blindly followed the Democratic flag, because 
they lacked anything like a deeper understanding of the tragedy 
in preparation. When its importance became clearer and clearer 
the majority of the Germans were found on the right, that is, on 
the Republican side. Though the new party failed in their 
attempt to elect their candidate Fremont in 1856, they took a firm 
stand in the State legislatures and governorships in the Northern 
States, and in 1860, with Lincoln’s election, the Union fell, for the 
first time for many years, into the hands of the North. The 
400,000 German votes had determined the issue at the election, 
and this important service received a brilliant acknowledgment 
at the hands of the new Federal government. The posts of Am- 
bassador, collector of the Federal taxes, consul, etc., fell (many of 
them for the first time), into the lap of the leaders of the German 
Republicans; Carl Schurz represented the United States at the 
Court of Madrid ; Frederick Hassaurek reigned supreme in the 
vicinity of the clouds in Quito, Ecuador ; George Schneider went 
into exile for a few weeks as a Consul to Elsinore, so celebrated 
on account of the abode of Hamlet’s father’s ghost, and Kreis- 
mann, another politician cradled in Chicago, went as Secretary of 
Legation, with his friend Norman B. Judd, who had been nomi- 
nated Ambassador to Berlin. To appreciate the mighty change to 
which this and other nominations of German-Americans to social 
and political positions testify, one must look back to the former 
relations and the former valuation of the same by the great political 
parties. R.W. Emerson remarks still in 1860, in his essay on 
“Fate”: “The German and Irish millions have, like the Negro, 
a great deal of the Guano in their lot. They are shipped over the 
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Atlantic Ocean, unloaded all over American soil, to dig and toil, 
to make corn cheap, and then prematurely lay themselves down 
to produce a foot of green grass on the prairie.” The philosopher 
of Concord would probably modify this judgment if writing at 
the present time, when Boston, which looks upon itself as the 
centre of civilisation, allows the funeral oration of Sumner—the 
very impersonation of the culture and conscience of New 
England—to be pronounced by Carl Schurz. But there was a 
time when that judgment was fully justified, when German and 
Irishman seemed only to be there to dig canals, clear forests, and 
beat down wages. In political as in practical life, the German 
and the Irishman were used and considered by the Anglo- 
American, the leader of the destinies of the country at that time, 
only as instruments for the carrying out of his plans. At that 
time, when Germans and Irishmen together formed the voting 
cattle of the democratic party, there could be no question of 
placing them on an equality with the American gentlemen, who 
looked down on these foreigners, somewhat as these latter again 
looked down upon these not enjoying the suffrage, because the 
great majority of them were negroes and slaves. There was no 
thought of party service being rewarded by high office, for before 
1852, scarcely one German name is to be found in, the legislative 
bodies of the separate States, and even in the bigger towns, the 
Germans seldom succeeded in becoming more than constables, 
aldermen and justices of the peace. The direction of the admin- 
istration of town and State, the fat offices, remained almost exclu- 
sively in American hands. When, in 1852, the candidate for the 
leadership of the Whigs, General Scott, to allure the votes of the 
Irish and Germans, went into enthusiastic raptures (affected of 
course), about the “rich Irish brogue,” and the “sweet German 
accent,” the Americans laughed at the conqueror of Mexico, who 
saw himself forced to have recourse to such flattery. For it was 
only a few years before that in Milwaukee, the German letter 
list was published as the “ Dutch letter list,” without any mali- 
cious intent, certainly, but still showing an ignorance closely 
verging on contempt. In fact the unthinking support of the 
democratic ticket in which at that time Irishmen and Germans 
outvied each other, their inability to notice the contradiction 
between the democratic speeches and facts (of the fugitive slave 
law for instance), could not inspire the Americans with any 
great respect, who were always divided into two nearly equally 
large political camps, and whose leaders used the parties them- 
selves only as means to an end, #¢., the raising of themselves 
politically. 

After 1854, as soon as the Germans split up politically, as soon 
as the better part went over to the Republican party, while only 
the more ignorant, among whom especially the Catholic party, 
with the majority of the Irish, remained true to the constantly 
degenerating Democracy, they rose in the estimation of the 
Americans of both parties. Added to this was the immense 
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importance which the political struggles had received since 1854. 
If at an earlier period the elections had excited the country only 
for a short time, the political excitement now declared itself per- 
manent for the whole year, and every election, were it only 
regarding the office of Constable or Justice of the Peace, turned 
into a struggle of national importance. The new party, which in 
the towns had played off the Germans against the Irish, had for 
another reason to be particularly liberal, namely, to rebut the 
reproach of being hostile to foreigners. 

It will be remembered that in 1855 the Know-nothing party 
had declared war against all foreigners, and that the Republican 
party had recruited itself in no slight measure from the former, 
which after a short triumph had drifted asunder. Though the 
Anglo-Americans had formerly reserved to themselves the highest 
and most remunerative offices, just as in Germany the nobles 
appropriate the Court service and the higher military and civil 
places, yet now, at the conventions of the Republican party, the 
Germans were allowed the choice among the vacant offices in 
town, county, and State. They became Sheriffs, members of the 
State Legislature and Constitutional Conventions, Lieutenant- 
Governors, and thus sometimes even Governors de faclo of the 
separate States. The Germans soon took in the Republican party 
a much higher position than they and the Irish had ever had in 
the Democratié ; instead of merely following in the wake of their 
party, they finally became equally privileged factors, which, 
through accentuation of their particular claims, and taking part 
in the shaping of the party’s programme, were in general very 
effectual in the further political development. 

These promotions of the Germans in political matters affected 
their social status. They began to have much more intercourse 
with the Americans, and though at first it was only the politicians 
who frequented the restaurants, halls for gymnastic sports, and 
balls in order to canvas for votes, others gradually found pleasure 
in German convivialities ; the fancy-dress balls of the Gesang- 
vereine, of the Arion and Liederkranz in New York, for instance, 
as well as the Vereine in St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
became quite famous, and the tickets often sold at a very high 
rate. German vocalists were now engaged for the choirs in 
Churches, German musicians played in the public and private 
balls, and at last German-English schools were established, 
surpassing the public schools in thoroughness and _ scope. 
Finally we see men like Schurz, Praster, Hassaurek, Kérner, 
and others in the National Convention of the Republican 
party, or in the Upper Council, some as provisional presidents, 
some as members of the committee on resolutions or party 
platforms, exercise an influence as honorable as it was import- 
ant on the further development of the Republican creed. 

The influence thus won was a great advantage to the German 
press and the German language in general. It became the rule 
in large towns with many German residents to publish in a 
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German paper, and at the expense of the town, German transla- 
tions of the proceedings of the Council meetings, as well as the 
ordinances and even annual reports of the different departments 
of the Municipal Administration (as, for instance, in St. Louis, 
the reports of the Board of Public Schools, 300 pages long). 
Through this the papers received yearly grants to the amount of 
many thousand dollars, a circumstance which is of great import- 
ance in explaining the extraordinary political power these favored 
papers acquired. Besides this, the German element which now 
began to make itself felt, insisted on the introduction of German 
into the programme of instruction in public schools. Stress was 
laid on the fact that German was not being taught in those schools ; 
the Germans had been obliged to establish their church and 
private schools, and the amalgamation of the different nationalities 
in the common Government school, so much to be desired for the 
general good, had thus been hindered. As early as 1843, the 
Board of Education was requested by the German burghers of the 
first ward of St. Louis to establish a school in which the English 
and German languages were both taught. The answer was that 
under the Statute touching State schools, no school could be 
established except one in which only English was taught. In 
1859 the superintendent of the public schools of St. Louis recom- 
mended the introduction of instruction in German, but the advice 
was only followed in the High School. Not until 1864 was the 
German language introduced on trial as a branch of the regular 
instruction in five schools. In 1865, Herr Francis Berg was 
nominated assistant superintendent of the German instruction in 
different schools. The German children now flocked thither ; 
new schools were necessary, and in 1870 the number of 
scholars entered for German instruction amounted to 7,894, 
or 46} per cent. of all the white children entered in 
the district schools. In Cincinnati the Germans obtained 
similar succees even earlier; in Chicago German was first in- 
troduced in primary schools in accordance with an act passed by 
the State legislature 1861, and is now taught in the majority of 
the same as well as in the High School, but not withont occasional 
attacks from a portion of the English press and embittered 
Know-nothings ; Detroit, Buffalo, and New York followed the 
example set by the West, while in San Francisco, in the so-called 
cosmopolitan schools supported by the town, French and German 
were taught, and after a short interruption are again taught 
now. 


It would be interesting to make observation and comparison 
of the various methods of this instruction, of the effect of the 
same on the English instruction, and finally of the participation 
of American-born children in German instruction. It is further 
much to be desired that teachers should be constantly training in 
Germany for such posts in the above mentioned schools, because 
really the continuance and extending of German teaching in the 
public schools of the United States depends on the ees of 
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the teachers. The question is of vital importance for the preser- 
vation of the German language, the German character and in- 
fluence. 

The great war against the rebellion of the South, (1861-65), 
heightened the claims of the Germans on their new Fatherland 
and the respect of the Americans for their services. Among the 
generals of the volunteers, we find the German names of Sigel, 
Bleuker, Schurz, Osterhaus, Salomon, and among the colonels, 
that of old Hecker and many other ’48 men. The German regi- 
nents gloriously distinguished themselves on all the battlefields, 
and it is no empty boasting when we affirm that no other of the 
nationalities represented in the extensive Union has contributed 
so strong a contingent to the millions of the army as the Germans 
have. German influence had thus risen to its culminating point 
in different provinces, and here and there the Germans began to 
boast of their being in the front of the Republican camp toa 
degree that aroused a reaction in opposition. The admittance 
of the negroes to the suffrage lessened the potency of the Germans. 
Now, if they wished to assert their position, they must earn afresh 
through their work, what originally a political constellation, 
(since 1854), had, as it were, thrown into their lap. New and 
difficult problems had arisen, how to put an end to the party 
tyranny into which party discipline had degenerated, and how to 
acquire for themselves, and for the nation, true independence, 
and through that liberation from a corruption of the political and 
social life which menaced everything. This struggle forms the 
essence of the third period. 


(To be continued.) 








Our Household Persts. 
——_@———_ 
III. 
THE CLOTHES’ MOTH. 


THE Clothes’ Moth is a member of an order of Lepidopterous 
insects—the Tinew, an order which contains the smallest of thrown 
moths. It is a fragile, downy little creature, as delicate as the 
substances which are its haunts, yet it is nevertheless a destruc- 
tive agent. The actual moth, however, is not the agent of de- 
struction, but rather the larva or maggot, its offspring. But then, 
while the moths are readily recognizable, the larvee may be over- 
looked, on account of their concealment among the folds of the 
material in which they spin their tubes. Yet it should also be 
remembered that in destroying a moth we destroy the possible 
parent of a large progeny of maggots. 

It is rather surprising to note how these little pests will 
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multiply in an undisturbed clothes’ cupboard, or wardrobe ; articles 
of cloth, silk, velvet, etc., which have lain undisturbed for the 
space of a few months, will oftentimes be found riddled by their 
ravages, as with shot holes. In opening out the folds of the ma- 
terials, there will be found the tiny tube-dwellings about a quarter 
of an inch long, forined of the fibres of the honey-combed materials. 
On detaching and bringing one of these tubes to the light, a little 
white maggot will cautiously poke out, first its tiny speck of a 
brown nose, then a scrap of its body, and reconnoitre the coast on 
every side. Gradually the greater portion of the dainty tube- 
dweller will emerge as though both curious and indignant 
respecting the reasou of this rude interference with the noiseless 
tenor of its way of life. Now touch it with a drop of chloro- 
form, and place it on the stage of the microscope, using a very 
low power. 

What a white, glistening, fat-looking creature it is. One 
wonders how Nature is able to transmute the dry nitrogenous and 
carbonaceous matters in the silks and velvets into that moist, oily- 
looking adipose tissue. and to elaborate from those original un- 
promising elements the mouth organs, the tracheal vessels, regular 
segments, and many feet of the elegant little hermit, which makes 
its abode in a dainty apartment of silk or velvet. On looking at 
it carefully, we recognise something which we have already 
seen elsewhere. This soft bodied creature has a strong, horny, 
mandibulate month. Mandibles, maxille, palpi, and so forth, all 
are there, and by these the caterpillar is able to cut and shear the 
fibres of the cloth stuffs amidst which it burrows. Note also those 
tiny limbs. ‘They are sixteen in number. But while the fore- 
legs terminate with a tiny hooklet, the hinder ones, termed pro- 
legs and claspers, are somewhat suggestive by their shape of an 
elephant’s foot, and instead of bearing a hooklet, they are fringed 
or ciliated around their margins. These fringe-like processes 
enable the caterpillar to retain a firm hold while walking, by fur- 
nishing the necessary resistance for the propulsion of the fore 
part of the body. The fore legs are situated on those segments 
which correspond with the future thoracic segments of the perfect 
insect, and may therefore be considered as the embryonic limbs, 
but the pro-legs and the claspers disappear finally, with the change 
into the pupal condition. 

Our caterpillar, after having cast its skin several times during 
increase of growth, spins for itself a cocoon of silk in a fold o 
the cloth upon which it has subsisted. It is sospun that the larva 
does not touch the material itself, but becomes completely encased 
in the silken lining of its own weaving. The enclosing folds 
immediately around the cocoon are so completely drawn together 
that a tiny particle of the latter protruding from one end of the 
crease usually affords the only indication of the presence of its 
occupant. To render the deception the more complete, the color 
of the cocoon usually harmonises pretty closely with that of the 
cloth, silk, or velvet in which it is spun. 
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Gradually the changes which result in the formation of the 
chrysalis take place, and this again developing into the moth, the 
perfect insect eats its way out to lightand liberty. Him, therefore, 
we will now proceed to examine minutely. 


The first thing we remark is the rapid and complete trans- 
formation the mouth organs have undergone. Unfortunately, it is 
not an object easy of examination, for if we attempt to dissect it, 
the multitude of the tiny scales with which it is clothed interfere 
with our operations, and if we dissolve in caustic potash, the parts 
are so delicate that they run much risk of fracture. However, by 
dint of much care, we observe the following characteristics ; long 
antenne, large compound eyes, very large labial palpi, and an 
organ variously named, sucker, tongue, haustellum, and proboscis, 
neatly curved round in spiral form in front of the head. As an 
Opaque object it is truly pretty under the microscope, with its 
scales overlapping like the feathers of a bird, and its hairs and 
scales softly variegated, and blending a rich brown with the purest 
white. But that haustellum or tongue—we seem to have got quite 
beyond the bounds of comparative and analogical structure in 
relation to the insect type of mouth. Here surely is no trace of the 
mandibulate jaws, neither mandibles, maxille nor lips, such as 
we were able to discern under changed aspects in the flea and the 
bug. But let us be sure about this, for we may be perhaps a little 
hasty in generalising from first apppearances and impressions— 
are we sure there is neither atrophy nor hypertrophy of parts in 
the mouth of our clothes’ moth ? Let us look more closely. 


Well, by carefully cleansing the mouth in caustic potash, we 
are able to identify in a fairly satisfactory manner all the typical 
parts. There, though faintly distinguishable, is the labrum, 
flanked by the mandibles, scarcely visible, but still present in a 
rudimentary condition. The labium is also there with its palps. 
The labial palpi, very large and recurved, are conspicuously 
present, but apparently the maxille have given place to a new 
organ, the haustellum or proboscis. Now here is a marvellous 
story of development. The Tinex require no solid food in their 
perfect state, so the mandibles have become dwarfed, and the 
maxille have developed into the sucking proboscis of the insect, 
an organ not suited for tearing, or dividing food particles, or 
assisting in any way the action of cutting mandibles, nor for 
piercing like a knife or lance, but for suction only. The maxille 
have really united—the serrated joint being clearly visible under 
a high power—to form one organ, ¢he organ of the mouth, finely 
striated with muscular rings adorned with scales and hairs, fur- 
nished at the termination with fine filaments for the retention of 
viscous matters, and endowed with reiractile power! When at 
rest it is curled round, and protected within the flanks of the 
labial palpi. 

Now is it not a singular fact that the larve of the butterflies 
and moths always possess mandibulate mouths, notwithstanding 
that the perfect insects always have mouths of the haustellate or 
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suctorial type? We know that the higher organisms pass through 
the lower stages of existence during their period of embryonic 
growth, and that the study of embryology often throws unmis- 
takeable light upon obscure or lost links in the chain of evolution. 
Among the insects, those families possessing the most perfect 
mandibulate mouths are the oldest in point of time. This, coupled 
with the fact that the larve of the Lepidoptera are mandibulate, 
and that the mouths of flies, fleas, bugs, and butterflies are plainly 
derived from and are modifications of the mandibulate mouth, 
leads us to the inference that in the mandibles of the insects we 
come nearer to the original type of the Arthropods, in which the 
parts of the mouth are modified head segments, and their palpi 
and antennez modified footstalks, than in those piercing and suc- 
torial mouths of the orders before named. And in fact the highly 
specialised Orthoptera appeared, as we have already mentioned, 
in the Devonian Strata, but the Lepidoptera have not been found 
in formations older than the Tertiary. Putting these facts to- 
gether, the conclusion seems obvious that between the two 
boundary stages of the life-history of the moth, there is an 
immense history of development, zons of evolutionary work pro- 
ducing those modifications which now occupy the few days or 
weeks passed in the pupal case. But if the connecting links are 
by no means readily recoverable from the geological abyss, we 
are none the less certain that the metamorphoses of the insects 
simply reproduce their development in time. 


Now, in relation to these metamorphoses, we allow ourselves 
to be blinded in some degree by the diversity existing in outward 
forms, and the apparently sharply and strongly-defined changes 
which they imply. From the egg to the caterpillar, or to the 
footless grub, from these to the chrysalis or inactive pupa, and 
again to the highly-developed insect, the changes are striking and 
apparent to all—even the most unobservant. But changes as great 
take place within the egg or the placenta, though, being concealed 
therein, they fail to arrest our attention so forcibly. And the 
analogy between embryology and metamorphoses holds good in 
this respect, that the organism, in the course of development to the 
mature form, passes successively through the lower stages which 
the type has passed through during the countless ages of its 
growth. In the case of the cockroaches and crickets, which leave 
the egg already possessed of the true insect form, but wanting 
wings, the metamorphoses, as popularly understood, are absent, 
and the changes which the insect undergoes are really less striking 
than those of the frogs, newts, and crabs. But though those 
changes are masked in the egg, they as truly take place as in the 
majority of insects where they are not so masked, and the cricket 
is as truly metamorphosed as the butterfly, whose larva leaves the 
egg at a very low stage of development. Then, further, the 
change of state from pupa to image is not, on reflexion, so striking 
as it appears to be, being simply a casting-off the outer integu- 
ment, within which the necessary development has been proceed- 
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ing during days or weeks previously. In any case, we regard the 
larva as a more ancient form than the winged insect, and as 
bearing witness to the existence of what was once a complete 
organism, but long since merged by evolutionary forces into the 
perfect insect. 

Nature is always lavish of her gifts even to the most insigni- 
ficant forms. The butterflies and moths are richly dowered in 
this respect. The fringing of the wings and limbs of our moth, 
though one of the homeliest of the tribe, is truly beautiful. The 
whole insect, body, wings, limbs, antennw, mouth-organs, are 
covered with those delicate scales and hairs which prove such 
favorite microscopic objects, whether as transparent mounts to 
show their markings, or opaque on dark background for their 
colorings. The fine dust which one brushes off from one’s 
fingers becomes the feather-like forms seen under the micro- 
scope. Yet these, fine though they are, are not single membranes 
simply, but double, with coloring matter interposed between. 
They are probably dried up cell walls, and taking this view, the 
striations or ribbings which they exhibit would be the corruga- 
tions due to the desiccation of the cells. 

Many persons are at a loss how to distinguish a moth from a 
butterfly. Now, they are very readily distinguishable the one 
from the other. The antenne of the moth taper towards the tip. 
The antenne of the butterflies, on the contrary, are knobbed at 
their extremities. The butterflies never fold their anterior wings 
when reposing, but maintain them in an erect posture—the moths 
always fold them over the posterior pair. The butterflies are 
always day-fliers, the moths, for the most part, are nocturnal in 
their habits. These characteristics are quite sufficient to enable 
anyone to identify the members of the scale-winged insects. 


J. HORNER. 
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WHEN Mr. Irving, some ten years ago, made a sensation in 
London by his remarkable creation of a melodramatic Hamlet, 
it was said that strange questions were known to be put with 
bated breath in the boxes about the fourth act or so. “ What is 
the end?” and “ What becomes of Hamlet?” were among the 
problems alleged to have been thus propounded by persons who 
discovered on trial that the social make-believe of knowing 
Shakspere as a matter of course, somehow did not procure one 
a thorough familiarity with his works. The story was doubtless 
in large measure an embellishment—at least it is difficult to 
believe that any of the numerous patriots who know Shakspere 
by faith alone would thus break down convention—but it is an 
effective way of setting forth the tendency of poor humanity to 
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lose hold of literature which everybody is presumed to know ; 
and it would bear telling in regard to more things than “ Hamlet.” 
In the perusal of some of the many criticisms which have lately 
appeared on Keats, there is apt to arise a suspicion which can 
most concisely be expressed in the bold generalisation that it is 
not the popularity of a poet which produces new editions, but 
new editions which maintain the poet’s popularity. One specu- 
lates as to whether Mr. Forman’s recent magnificent edition of 
Keats supplied a felt want, or whether the want came to be felt 
after the date of publication ; and whether it was then experienced 
by many who were unable to satisfy it. And one can hardly 
resist the conclusion that there is a close relation between the 
amount of cerebration going on in the critical wor!d, and the size 
and cost of the new editions with which that world is confronted. 
Whatever be the demerits and motives of the critics singly 
and in the mass, they have assuredly the merit of stimulating the 
public.to read. It is pretty certain that the production of Mr. 
Forman’s edition has indirectly promoted the sale of others, and 
also led to much dipping into “ Endymion.” The result must in 
many cases have been a certain degree of perplexity ; and though 
Mr. Forman’s edition has drawn forth much pertinent and educa- 
tive criticism, there is perhaps still room for an attempt at a 
reasoned estimate of the value of Keats’ work. The body of 
criticism on Keats, indeed, is about as difficult to assay conclu- 
sively as the poet’s performance. There is first to be dealt with 
the phenomenon of the laborious and costly reproduction of all 
Keats wrote ; then the explicit and implicit homage paid him by 
an intelligent critic like Mr. Forman, and many able writers in 
the press ; and against this is to be set the considerable mass of 
. detraction got by adding admissions of admirers to charges of 
| censors. The difficulty presents itself in a peculiarly precise and 
puzzling form in the critique by Mr. Arnold prefaced to the 
selections from Keats in Mr. Ward’s “English Poets.” One 
sentence in that paper begins with: “We who believe Keats to 

have been by his promise, at any rate, if not fully by his per- 

: formance, one of the very greatest of English poets ;” and a page 
. or two further on comes this final judgment: “ His ‘ En lymion,’ 
as he himself well saw, isa failure ; and his ‘ Hyperion,’ fine things 
as it contains, is not a success.” How is a guileless reader to 
reconcile such utterances? Keats’ longest poem, which may 
practically be reckoned his most important, is pronounced a 
failure ; the next longest is put in the same category, leaving but 
a small quantity uncondemned ; and this by a critic who thinks 
he was by his promise, and in large measure by his performance, 
one of the very greatest of English poets. No reasoning can well 
acquit Mr. Arnold of having left a hiatus in his work ; but it is 
perhaps possible to reach a position from which at least the 
rationale of both the eulogy and the detraction may be perceived ; 
and at which the admiration of one school may be partly sym- 
pathised with at the same time as the impatience of their extreme 
opponents. 
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One dispute about Keats may be settled by approaching it 
straightforwardly and simply. There is a common impression— 
indicated in Byron’s reflexion on the erroneous story of Keats’ 
‘sufferings from adverse criticism, and in Carlyle’s contemptuous 
reference to him—that the author of “ Endymion” was a feeble 
creature, seriously lacking in self-control. That view of him is 
strongly supported by some of the letters to Fanny Browne, one 
of which, written before his illness, is singled out by Mr. Arnold 
with some severity, but not altogether without justice, as having 
“in its relaxed (sic) self-abandonment something underbred and 
ignoble.” Mr. Arnold, however, goes too far when he says it is 
“the sort of love-letter of a surgeon’s apprentice, which one 
might hear read out in a breach of promise case or in the Divorce 
Court.” Foolish surgeon’s apprentices do not say such things as 
this: “I have been astonished that men could die martyrs for 
religion—I have shuddered at it. I shudder no more—I could be 
martyred for my religion—Love is my religion—I could die for 
that.” The matter can best be seen round by contrasting these 
passionate outbursts with Keats’ protestations at other times of 
his disposition to regard women as he did roses and sweetmeats, 
as “children to whom I would rather give a sugar-plum than my 
time.” Now the passion and the puppyism are alike natural 
consequences of British social arrangements, which at once dis- 
countenance the sexual instincts, and tend—then greatly and still 
much—to develope in women only the sexual attraciions. It is 
the result of our asceticism that we both find passion ignoble, 
and are capable of being ignobly passionate. The chances are 
that Keats did not do more “ underbred ” things than the average 
“well brought-up” young man whom Mr. Arnold would cite as a 
model. 

Here, then, there need be no confusion. Keats, let us agree 
could be both masculinely superior to the sexual instinct and 
masculinely slave to it; and it consists with either fact that he 
should before his illness show so much “flint and iron,” as Mr. 
Arnold puts it—such a haughty and secure superiority to popular 
opinion. Nor is it astonishing that he should at one time speak 
slightingly about poetry and the popular appetite for it; and at 
another proclaim his thirst for glory, his devotion to poetry, or 
proudly declare the public his debtors for his verses ; such change- 
ableness being as well ascertained a quality of young manhood as 
any species of fickleness is of the other sex. If any insist on 
being rigorous, let them remember that Keats’ was probably a 
diseased organism long before he began to spit blood; that 
phthisis goes with both erotic and intellectual precocity: and 
that precocity is in itself disease. 

If it be settled that apparently conflicting views of Keats’ 
character are simply contemplations of him in different aspects, 
it may be pussible to come to a satisfactory decision about the 
value of his poetry without pronouncing any school of criticism 
to be out of court—to harmonise the judgment that “ Endymion” 
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and “Hyperion” are failures, with the verdict of an Athencewm 
critic that “not in English literature, nor perhaps in any literature, 
is rapidity combined with steadiness of growth so astonishingly 
as in Keats’ case.” After much theorising it is beginning to be 
generally understood that a poet is really, as old maxims had it, 
a specialist ; that he starts with a peculiar gift of expression, and 
that he cultivates that gift. Carlyle, who of all critics possessing 
genuine insight, is about the least patient, the least careful to 
check himself, is responsible for some amount of misconception 
on the subject. The passage in the “ Essay on Burns,” in which he 
contemns Keats and dogmatises on the nature of poetry, is worth 
remembering in this connexion : 





** Poetry, except in such cases as that of ‘Keats, where the whole con- 
sists in a weak-eyed maudlin sensibility, and a certain vague random tune- 
fulness of nature, is no separate faculty, no organ which can be superadded 
to the rest or disjoined from them, but rather the result of their general 
harmony and completion. The feelings, the gifts that exist in the Poet 
are those that exist, with more or less development, in every human soul : 
the imagination which shudders at the Hell of Dante is the same faculty, 
weaker in degree, which called that picture into being.” 


There is just enough truth here to carry the error. If poetry 
is no separate faculty, how is it that such a strong imagination as 
Carlyle’s own, even when united with a keen sense of literary 
art and a remarkable mastery of language, could not produce 
good verse ? He has everything but the final felicity of being at 
home in metre—a case scarcely to be paralleled save in that of 
Charles Lamb. Two such cases, however, are amply sufficient to 
prove that besides understanding and imagination, the poet must 
possess three special aptitudes, full command of words, a subtle 
feeling for cadence, and an equally subtle sensibility, by force of 
which last he is for ever attracted to the uncommon, whether be- 
neath the common or beyond it. Having these, he may, by rea- 
son of other endowments or limitations, be either a great poet or 
only a charming one ; but, great or limited, his function as poet 
is to see and say things in the finest way rather than to teach ; 
and in point of fact, instead of having all his faculties in har- 
mony, he must cultivate his gift partly at the expense of his other 
faculties, and best succeeds when must possessed by that one. 
Now Carlyle spoke ignorantly when he allowed Keats nothing 
but a “ weak-eyed maudlin sensibility.” Keats’ critical judgment 
at times shows itself as robust as that of Burns, and considerably 
more subtle. There is not in English literature anything closer, 
firmer, or more clear-headed in the way of terse self-criticism 
than the preface to “ Endymion.” To call the writer of that merely 
maudlin is absurd. The remarkable thing is that a young poet 
should combine such a power of rigorous judgment with such a 
capacity and passion for painting cloudland. What we must be- 
lieve is that Keats had the intellectual endowment to make a 
great poet in time, though so much of his work is of the kind we 
should expect from one less than great. 
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But the first thing to be set forth is the measure in which he 
possessed the poetic faculty proper. That, instead of possessing 
a mere “random tunefulness of nature” he had a singular apti- 
tude for cadence and a marvellous capacity of exquisite phrase is 
now pretty universally admitted. Mr. Arnold goes so far as to 
say that “no one else in English poetry, save Shakspere, has in 
expression quite the fascinating felicity of Keats, his perfection of 
loveliness.” Carlyle’s “random” may be defended by some on 
the score that Keats’ good things are found among so many bad, 
but that does not seem to be what Carlyle meant ; and if he really 
could appreciate the goodness of the good things it was his busi- 
ness to distinctly confess their existence. A conclusive illustra- 
tion of Keats’ power of melody and choice phrase is the ‘ Ode toa 
Nightingale,” certainly one of the most beautiful poems in any 
language ; and one stanza is about as decisive as the entire poem. 

**Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice [ heard this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fancy lands forlorn.” 


It must be confessed indeed—even Mr. Forman allows it—that 
the logic of the stanza is wrong; and it will scarcely do to argue, 
as Mr. Forman does in regard to the faulty first stanza, that the 
obscurity is appropriate ; but, setting aside the fourth line, which 
has a rhyme-making ring, there can be no debate whatever as to 
the bewitching beauty of the lines and the strange charm of their 
“cloudy companionship.” Nor can there be found in our lan- 
guage more “melodious pain” than this: 

... That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 
Fade far away, dissolve and qnite forget 
What thou amongst the leaves hast never kn wn, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Nothing more musically melancholy has been done before or 
since, and here no touch could be wished different. Had Keats 
always or often written thus his position to-day would be tri- 
umphantly secure; but unhappily only a very small proportion 
of his work can be put beside the *‘ Ode to a Nightingale.” That he 
has, nevertheless, ranked since his death as a generally successful 
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poet is the result of two causes, one the scarcity of perfect work, 
the other the inability of most readers to discriminate clearly be- 
tween good work and bad. It may seem presumptuous to say it, 
but it must be said that the most prominent critics still distinguish 
ill between Keats’ fine and inferior workmanship. There is a very 
general recognition of the admirable character of the sonnet 
“On First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer;” but very little 
reference to a finer sonnet of his still, which I will here quote. 
Keen, fitful gusts are whispering here and there 
Among the bushes, half leafless and dry ; 
The stars are very cold about the sky, 
And I have many miles on foot to fare. 
Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 
Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 
Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair ; 
For I am brimful of the friendliness 
That in a little cottage I have found ; 
Of fair-haired Milton's eloquent distress, 
And all his love for gentle Lycid drowned ; 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 
And faithful Petrarch, gloriously crowned. 
That, I make bold to say, is the best sonnet Keats wrote, though, 
strange to say, Mr. Arnold has not had it inserted among the 
pieces given in the “ English Poets,” which include eight son- 
nets. The Homer sonnet, though distinctly done in the grand 
style, and terminating, as Mr. Forman observes, “ with the noblest 
Greek simplicity,” is of a less rare kind of execution. With the 
exception, perhaps, of the last two lines, it could quite conceivably 
have been written by, say, Leigh Hunt,! who was capable of 
the orstund roll of the earlier part, and who might have avoided 
the one weak line in the sonnet— 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold. 

The first eight lines, in short, show no incomparable inspi- 
ration; whereas the whole of the sonnet quoted, I submit, is 
poetical in the highest degree. 1t has the crowning grace of 
an entire, a divine simplicity, beside which the Chapman sonnet 
savours of artificiality ; and its tiptoe finish is as unmatchable in 
its way as that of the other, whether you call it Greek or not. A 
poet, besides being genius and artist, has his special inspirations, 
his lucky moments ; and one of these gave birth to the most per- 
fect poem of Keats, in which the one shadow of a spot, the 
irregularity of the second line, is hardly more a blemish than 
a dimple. (To be continued.) J. ROBERTSON. 








1 Lest any hastily scoff, let me point out that when Leigh Hunt, Shelley, and 
Keats agreed each to write a sonnet on the Nile, Leigh Hunt's production was 
decidedly the best of the three. The two opening lines: 

It flows through old, hush’d Hgypt and its sands 
Like some grave, mighty thought, threading a dream— 
and the line on Cleopatra : 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands— 
would have done credit to any English pvet. Yet this sonnet, too, is excluded from 
the “ English Poets.” 
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Str Bartte Frere is dead, and by way of special honor his remains 
rest in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He helped as much as any man of this 
generation to the mischief and crime in Afghanistan, and he did more 
than most men to bring about the trouble and dishonor in Zululand. To 
him the colored pagan had small right to existence when the needs of the 
Christian conflicted. Sir Bartle Frere conscientiously enough thought 
himself very pious and very good, and no doubt quite as conscientiously 
described me as too impious and too bad to be a legislator. Yet on his 
memory must rest the stain of the lives lost at Isandulana, and of all those 
who died at Cabul. I at least spoke and worked for peace and honesty, when 
he prayed and intrigued for war and annexation. 


More wantonness with dynamite. Mad, purposeless crime, without 
even the explanation afforded in Moscow by Russian tyranny. These 
wretched hirelings who scatter explosives, regardless of whom they injure, 
have sorely wounded liberty, and given excuse for Tory and Whig 
reaction. In acountry where it is possible for the Parliamentary leader of 
the extreme Irish party to speculate in land reform asa matter of probable 
business, and where the strongest words in denunciation of the Govern- 
ment came from pen and tongue, unhindered, the use of explosives can 
only serve those who desire that force and fear should be masters. 


Eeyrr is not very far away, but it is almost as difficult to learn the 
truth as to events occurring there as it would be if the telegraph did not 
exist, and all communication were cut off. According to rumors current 
whilst I write, the Government may possibly fail to carry its financial 
proposals in relation to Egypt, and in this case an early dissolution 
would be‘imminent. 


The painful discussions in the French Chamber on the gross abuses in 
theadministration of justice in Corsica serve to show that the Republican 
Government has, at any rate in that island, too readily followed the corrupt 
precedents set by the late Empire. M. Laguerre did real service to Repub- 
licanism by his eloquent and scathing exposure. 


Ir is not unworthy notice that considerable excitement has been caused 
in Belgium by the large number of votes recorded at Liége for M. Oscar 
Beck, a well-known local freethinker. We regret, however, to have to 
record that, in the elections of June 10th for Brussels, the clerical list was 
carried by a large majority, for the first time for many years. 


In the United States, politicians are now busy intriguing, in view of the 
forthcoming presidental election; and financiers are mostly mourning the 
bankruptcies which have marked the recent panic. The selection of Mr. 
Blaine, as Republican candidate, for the presidency, by the Chicago Con- 
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vention, was not unexpected, but what to foreign eyes is a striking feature 
in that Convention, in which every state of the Union had delegates, was 
the selection of a negro as temporary chairman. Joshua B. Smith, slave 
senator, of Massachusetts, Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, and W. 
Lloyd Garrison, worked for but hardly dreamed this. 


TuE growing feeling against perpetual pensions is resulting in much 
commutation. The Duke of Leeds’ share of the Schomberg pension, the 
Clarges pension, the Rutland pension, the Bedford pension, these have 
gone, and the Marlborough and Penn pensions have followed. But 
surely the Treasury might have tried to make some better bargain for the 
nation than 26} years’ purchase, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have acted more straightforwardly in his communications with 
myself. 


There is talk of a great London demonstration, in which the various 
great trade organisations of the country will take the leading part, by 
way of reply to the supposed intention of the Lords to reject the Franchise 
Bill. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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Mr. RicuarpD Proctor, writing in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, says 
“Mr. Simms, of Oxford, has recently made a most interesting discovery. 
He finds that the bladder traps of Utricularia catch newly-hatched fish 
and kill them. Mr. Moseley has examined the evidence, and is satisfied 
with it. The jaws of the bladder traps of the plant close on the small 
fish, and hold them fast till they die. Mr. Simms supplied Mr. Moseley 
with a fresh specimen of the plant in a vessel in which were fresh young 
fish and spawn, and six hours afterwards more than a dozen fish were 
found entrapped. The fish are usually caught by the head, and in such 
cases the head is pushed as far into the bladder trap as possible, till 
the snout touches the hinder wall of the bladder. In some cases, however, 
the fish were caught by the tail. In three or four instances one bladder trap 
had caught the head while another had caught the tail, the body lying 
between the two bladders. As Utricularia possesses (so at least Darwin 
considered) no digestive powers, it is rather a puzzle to know what it 
wants with the unfortunate fishy small fry. Verily nature is full of quaint 
mysteries.” 











I cannot vouch for the following, for my own observations, since read- 
ing it, have not endorsed those of M. Sauvageon. ‘‘M. Sauvageon, of 
Valence, has studied the different phenomena which are produced in a cup 
of coffee when the sugar is put into it, and the results of his observations 
transform it into a barometer. ‘If, in sweetening your coffee,’ says 
M. Sauvageon, ‘ you allow the sugar to dissolve without stirring the 
liquid, the globules of air contained in the sugar will rise to the surface of 
the liquid. If these globules form a frothy mass, remaining in the centre 
of the cup, it is an indication of duration of fine weather; if, on the con- 
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trary, the froth forms aring round the sides of the cup, it is a sign of 
heavy rain ; variable weather is implied by the froth remaining stationary, 
but not exactly in the centre.” The idea is at least odd. Perhaps my 
readers will observe. ; 





Ir is to be hoped that Mr. Francis Galton’s ‘‘ Rede” lecture will be 
published. Mr. Galton chose for his subject: ‘‘The measurement of 
Human Faculty,” and urged that particulars should be collected regarding 
eye-sight, hearing, breathing capacity, etc. At the John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, U.S.A., few students objected to having physical measurements 
taken, and many valuable statistics had thus been obtained. Mr. Galton 
suggested that it would be well to emulate this example by opening a 
laboratory at Cambridge, for the investigation of this subject. 





An Anthropometric Laboratory, as suggested by Mr. Galton, has been 
opened at the Health Exhibition, under Mr. Galton'’s superintendence. It 
is furnished with a series of ingenious apparatus for testing the various 
capabilities of the human body. The velocity and force of a blow, the 
strength and power of the eye, the susceptibility of the ear, the strength 
of lung, the correctness of judgment of the eye, besides the height and 
weight of visitors, can here be correctly tested. Each visitor receives a 
card on which the results of the various experiments are registered, and 
an exceedingly eset as | and interesting record of personal charac- 
teristics is thus obtained. The means by which these results are obtained 
are well worthy of examination, being at the same time simple and 
efficient. 





Nature, of May 1st, has a most interesting paper on the “‘ Absorption 
of Water by Plants,” from the pen of Francis Darwin. Mr. Darwin 
describes an ingenious instrument he has devised for measuring the rate 
of absorption. 





M. Pasteur claims to have discovered a way of protecting dogs from 
rabies by inoculating them with the virus taken froma rabid dog, after 
attenuating it to a considerable extent. If M. Pasteur continues his 
discoveries there will scarcely be room on our bodies for all the different 
kinds of ‘ vaccination.” 





In the obituary of the month come the following: M. Bontemps, well- 
known by his works on pneumatic telegraphy; Dr. Tweedie, formerly 
physician at the Foundling Hospital, and author of some valuable medical 
works; Prof. J. C. Schiddte, Danish entomologist. 





AN interesting antiquarian discovery has been made near the village of 
Ceic, in Moravia. There is a mound near the village, and Hofrach von Hoch- 
stetten, the keeper of the Imperial and Royal Museum for Natural History 
recently sent his assistant, Herr Szombathy, to examine the spot. Four 
laborers cut three feet down into the mound and found some skeletons. 
The skeletons were in layers, which were only separated from each other by 
a layer of earth scarcely two feet thick. Further examination showed that 
the skeletons in the different layers were placed in different directions, 
at right angles to one another and diagonally, but always close together, 
and that they comprised persons of all ages and of both sexes. The skulls 
are broad, with large brain cavities, and Herr Szombathy assumes that 
they belong to a north Slav race, and to judge by the size and structure of 
the bones, to a stroug race. The bones were brittle, and when exposed to 
the air and sun crumbled into dust. The corpses were probably placed 
there, at the same time, at a period of war or plague. 
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CoLonEL DonneLLy has been appointed the permanent head of the 
Science and Art Department, of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education. phen 

Dr. Morett MAcKEnzIE has written a seasonable pamphlet on hay- 
fever. He ascribes it to the pollen of flowers irritating the mucous mem- 
brane of the respiratory passages. 

Ar Untervinti, in the Pusterthal, Tyrol, close by the old post road, a 
burial place has been discovered, which probably dates from the Roman 
occupation. Bronze buckles, a silver armlet, and a piece of amber, brown 
with age, and pierced through, together with a few bones, were all the 
objects found. The great Roman road which led from Aquileia to Vipi- 
tenum passed through the Pusterthal. On the Bavarian and Hessian 
frontier, also near the Maine, where excavations have been systematically 
carried on for years, some very interesting discoveries have been made 
lately. Among them is a brick kiln, in fair preservation, not far from the 
place where two similar kilns were found not long ago. In six different 
spots the explorers were able to come on portions of what was formerly a 
deep, wide trench, the Roman limes in this region. The trench was choke- 
full of fragments and debris from the ancient tile manufactory that was 
close by. 





Tue following is the ‘ Return relating to Experiments on Living 
Animals,” made by Mr. Geo. Buck, Inspector for 1883 :— 


1. The names of the 44 persons who held licences during any part of 
the year are given in the subjoined tables, in one of which are entered 
the names of the 32 licensees who performed any experiments; and, in the 
other, the names of those, 12 in number, who performed none. 


2. The total number of experiments of all kinds performed during the 
year was about 535. Of these, 256 were done under the restrictions of 
the license alone; 55 under certificates in column 2; 122 under certifi- 
cates in column 3; 102 under certificates in column 4. Four or five 
experiments on dogs and cats were performed under the certificates in 
column 4, which, however, are enumerated with those under the certificates 
in column 2. 


3. As in all the experiments, except those done under the special certi- 
ficates in columns 2, 3, and 4, which dispense either entirely or partially with 
the use of anesthetics, the animals are rendered insensible during the 
whole of the experiment and are not allowed to regain sensibility, no 
appreciable suffering would be caused if the provisions of the Act were 
faithfully carried out, which I have every reason to believe was done. 


(a.) With regard to the experiments under certificates, in column 
2, as they all consisted in simple inoculation with, or in the hypoder- 
mic injection of morbid matter, the pain inflicted in the cases in 
which any result ensued, would be no more than tuat which accom- 
panies ordinary vaccination and its consequences. 

(b.) Of the 122 experiments performed under certiticates in Column 
3, 114 also consisted principally in inoculation with various septic 
matters, or morbific organisms, for the greater part connected with 
an important enquiry into the nature of tubercular affections. From the 
returns I have received from the various operators it would appear 
that no pain was inflicted in these cases except in about fourteen or fifteen 
instances, in which disease was produced, but which was very trifling. 
In the remaining eight cases, in which more serions operations were 
E 
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required, as these were effected under anesthesia, the only suffering 
in the animals that survived, would be that which attends the ordinary 
repair of a surgical injury. 

4. It may therefore be stated that the amount of direct or indirect 
suffering from the performance of physiological experiments during the 
past year was wholly insignificant, and limited to about fourteen or fifteen 
animals. 


The following are the headings of the columns referred to:—1l. Per- 
mitting experiments in illustration to lectures (use of anesthetics neces- 
sary). 2. Special for experiments without anesthetics. 3. Dispensing 
with the obligation to kill the animal before recovering from anesthesia. 
4, Permitting experiments on cats, dogs, horses, mules, or asses. 5. For 
the further advancement of knowledge by testing previous discoveries. 

ANNIE BESANT. 











For the picture side of Art the Academy still is the most prominent 
study. Everyone seems pretty well agreed that the exhibition at Burling- 
ton House is below the ordinary level, which, Art knows! is never a very 
lofty one. There are a number of children, scarcely one of whom is “a 
child as is a child,’”’ as Boots at the Holly Tree Inn was wont to put it. 
There are many—far too many—portraits, most of them of the most 
direful non-interest, by nature of their originals. Yet here it is curious to 
notice how a real work of art fascinates even if the subject is unworthy, 
though here the hyper-critic may suggest that, if the subject is unwerthy, 
the work cannot be one of real art. As a basis for a discussion on this 
intricate point, you may take the picture of a quite ordinary M.P. by 
Frank Holl, or that of a quite ordinary parson by Ouless, in Gallery No. II. 
The works, as paintings, are wonderful. One other portrait, I regret to 
say, a Herkomer, ought to be purchased by the Licensed Vi-tuallers’ 
Defence Association. It is a picture of the chairman of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, and ought to do more to convert teetotallers 
than any amount of songs in praise of wine. For one cannot but conclude 
that the severe attack of colic from which the gentleman is suffering must 
be due to persistent water-drinking. The only competition against the 
licensed victuallers might be on the part of the disestablishment people, 
who would be able to gain no end of adherents by exhibiting the portrait 
of this unhappy clergyman as a sad illustration of the evil effects of a 
State Church. Another depressing thing is the ill-treatment of Shakspere. 
More than one of his heroines figure in the galleries, and they are labelled 
duly with their names. The names are necessary, for otherwise not even 
Mr. Furnivall could tell for whom the pictures were meant. A Cordelia 
that might be a Desdemona; a Beatrice that looks like one of Dickens’s 
colorless females ; a quite ordinary Hermione; a Romeo and Juliet who 
will never be able to get away from the balcony—they are much too 
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wooden—these are among the works that make lovers of the pictorial and 
of Shaksperian art doubly pained. On the whole the land and sea-scapes 
are the best things in the Exhibition, of which one must reluctantly say 
that ‘‘ bad is the best.” Two out of the three Vicat Coles are in his usual 
summer, sunny manner, and Graham’s “ Sea-Mist,” though a utilisation 
of effects long familiar to us from his hand, is nevertheless very beautiful. 





Musicatty, the most important event has been the advent of German 
Opera to London. Follies, like creeds, die hard, and it is an interesting, 
if somewhat painful, speculation how long the craze for Italian Opera will 
last. That it is doomed to be deposed from its former high estate by the 
richer, riper, truer German school, no observer of the signs of the musical 
times can doubt. And these who are in doubt would do well to go, if it be 
possible, on successive evenings, and hear first & Meyerbeer or a Mozart 
opera, and, second, a Wagner work. You will listen to “‘ Les Hugenots ” 
or ** Don Giovanni,” and be delighted with sweet sound ; you will listen to 
“Die Meistersinger,” and be strengthened, calmed, inspired with hope, 
lifted altogether to a higher level of being. The reason is not far to seek. 
In Italian Opera you have the isolation of music from all else. There are, 
of course, a story, dresses, scenes, actors and actresses, or, more correctly, 
singers. But they do not hang together. They have little or no con- 
nexion with the music, other than that of time and space. The whole is a 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image. With one of Wagner's works all is changed. 
One mind, and that a very great mind, has constructed the plot, written 
the words, composed the music. The result is a complete and consistent 
work of art. The impression made upon you isof a finished and beautiful 
whole. The solidity of the German artists who interpret Wagner, a 
solidity that is never dull, or, indeed, anything other than strong and sweet 
at once, he)ps much to tke effect, but it is in the main due to the dominant 
genius of the poet, dramatist, musician whom men are only just beginning 


to understand, when it is too late to do him any other than posthumous 
honor. 





DraMATICALLY, the production of ‘‘Chatterton” at the Princess’s is 
of the greatest interest just now. The life of Chatterton is so meagre as 
to details that a considerable exercise of ingen" ity was sure to be requisite 
to make a play with, for title, his name. The ingenuity can hardly be 
said to have been exercised, for no play is produced. Practically ‘‘ Chat- 
terton”’ is a monologue. Truly there are four other characters in the 
piece, all most excellently represented by Mrs. Huntley, Emmeline Ormsby, 
Mary Dickens, and George Barrett. But they are only for the purpose of, 
in schoolboy phrase, ‘‘ feeding” Wilson Barrett in the one part of the 
ene-part piece. In this he is very admirable. He has taken enough pains 
with the conception and the out-carrying of the character to make the 
painstaking invisible. He has to show the growing hopelessness of the 
poet, his rebellion against his very poverty, his rejection of the well- 
meaning kindness of his landlady, his sudden resolve to turn to drink, his 
equally sudden change of determination when he sees the depths of 
degradation that may open before him, the agony of a love that he thinks 
unrequited, the taking of poison, the after-discovery that the woman he 
worships has left in his room a letter with money, and with the pro- 
mise of a future that is to be bright with her love, the death after the 
leaden-footed happiness has come. Here is, indeed, matter for an actor, 
and to say that Wilson Barrett misses almost nothing of all that is required 
here is to praise highly, but not too highly. The poison-taking and death 
are managed in a manner quite unconventional. ‘This, considering the 
number of deaths with which the modern stage is crowded, is in iiself a 
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remarkable achievement. Best of all, however, is the whirlwind of feeling 
on the discovery of the letter—a whirlwind upon which himself and his 
audience alike are carried away. He is poisoned, let us remember, when 
he finds the letter. In him there is not half an hour of life; yet, in the 
wild delirium of his happiness, he wholly forgets the dread truth. More 
than that, he makes us forget it also. Literally, for a few moments, I 
myself did not remember that the boy wasdying. Then the remembrance 
came slowly back to me, and with it the terrible expectance of the moment 
when this life, wild with delight, would re-awaken to the full conse¢ious- 
ness that it was ending, and ending with the cup of happiness brim-full 
against lips that were a dying. Epwarp Avetine, D.Sc. 














JULY. 
In our last fod we gave some hints on the preparation of strawberry 


runners, and stated our intention of devoting the space at our disposal 
this month to some details on the culture of this delicious fruit. And 
first, we must supplement what we said in our last on propagating the 
runners. Be careful in selecting these to take them from fruitful plants. 
For, from whatever cause, some plants in a plantation will often be found 
much more inclined to sterility. And as such plants almost constantly 
send out the earliest and strongest runners, which are all but certain to 
inherit the sterile habit of the parent plant, care should be taken against 

ropagating these, to avoid future failure. A little trouble in selecting is 
Ne from being labor lost, in small gardens, where every foot of ground is 
an object. Take runners then, if possible, from the best bearing plants. 
After that, the next point in strawberry culture is the preparation of the 
soil. Many put off this important operation till July or August, when 
they are about to form their new plantations. Where practicable we 
would recommend its preparation in the winter. Trench it the depth of 
24. to 30 inches, putting in plenty of good manure as you proceed. The 
strawberry delights in a deep, loamy, or rather adhesive soil. In light, 
sandy soils, the strawberry grows well enough as to leaves and straw, but in 
our experience it never fruits well in these conditions. Having finished 
the trenching, and left the surface rough, so as toexpose as much of it as 
possible to the action of the winter’s frost, you may in spring plant the 
ground with a crop of early potatoes, or early cauliflowers, which can be 
cleared away before the ground is needed for the strawberries. When the 
ground is clear, dress it again with well-rotted stable dung, and dig it 
carefully over. The ground is now ready to receive the plants. Employ 
only runners that are stout and healthy, with a round, plump bud in the 
centre, which have (as directed) been selected from vigorous-fruiting 
plants ; for, in our view, barren plants produce a barren progeny. If your 
runners were layered in pots filled witu a rich compost, they will soon fill 
these with roots, and when you are assured that such is the case, they can 
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be severed from the parent plant, and may be planted immediately. We 








cf recommend planting them in beds, two rows in a bed, with an alley 
18 between each bed. Make the beds 3} feet wide and the alley 2} feet. 
n Place the plants 2} feet apart in the row, in half-quincnux order, thus : 
le -*'.*. This gives them more space, a matter of great moment in their 
re culture. But whether the ground is formed into beds or not, which is 
I : simply a matter of choice, the plants must be allowed ample space. If 
e they are to be planted in rows, the ground not being formed into beds, 
6 @ each row in that case should be 3$ feet apart, and the plants at least the 
s- same distance apart in the row. Strawberries highly cultivated want 
1 plenty of room to develop, and they well repay liberal treatment. They 
require plenty of water in dry weather. Keep the plants free from runners, 
and the ground clear of weeds. From a plantation so made a respectable 
crop of fruit may be looked for in the following year. The crop will be 
the heaviest the second year. But the largest and handsomest individual 
berries will be gathered the first season. On the subject of their manage- 
E ment during their growing and resting season: Early in the spring they 
4 should receive a thorough good cleaning; every dead and decaying leaf 
; should be cleared away, every runner cut off, and the ground be well hoed 
$ and weeded. This should be repeated from time to time, and as the 
f runners appear they must be cut off, except when wanted for propagating 
@ new stock. As soon as the plants are in flower, some protecting 
material should be placed beneath the trusses of bloom, to prevent the 
fruit from being injured by heavy rain. Some for this purpose use clean 
straw, others apply litter from the stable, others, again, take the grass 
mowings from the pleasure grounds. Where none of these can be had, 
spent tan-bark from a tan-yard, or cocoa-nut fibre waste will be found 
y good substitutes. With regard to sorts we can say but little, as for the 
al last twenty )ears we have had no means of growing and testing new sorts 
aa as they have been introduced. But for an early sot we used to grow 
e Black Prince, and we do not know if any other has superseded it; and 
3. for a main crop for culinary purposes, Keen’s Seedling used to be our 
d favorite. ‘I'nis was succeeded by British Queen, and a few others; and 
y for a very late crop the Elton Pine and the Fragmore Late Pine kept up 
oO our supply. In the garden of a ducal establisament, where we received 
t our first initiation into the mysteries of garden-craft, we remember that a 
8 | plot used to be set apart for the cul ivation of the small Alpine, or wild 
3 Ut strawberry of our woods ; its piquant flavor recommending it to the favor 
. a of the female head of that ‘* Dukery.” ‘This taste in one so highly born 
e and so delicately nurtured, must have been, we should thiuk, a ‘ survival,” 
n for it was a favorite with the aristocracy of furmer days; as we learn 
e from Spenser, aud from Tusser, it was the custom to grow it just as it 
se caine from the woods. Spenser says : 
e i One day as they all three together went 
, Into the wood to gather strawberries.—F, 2., 77., 34. 
i and Tusser thus : 
g Wife, into thy garden, and set me a plot, 
e With strawberry roots of the best to be got ; 
7 Such growing abroad, among thorns in the wood, 
Well chosen and picked, proved excellent food.— 
; September’s Husbandry. 
: And even in the next century, Sir Hugh Plat said: 
r Strawberries which grow in woods prosper best in gardens.— 
] Garden of Eden, 1-20. 
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In all likelihood, the strawberries which Shakspere makes Glo’ster speak 
of as having seen growing: 

My Lord of Ely, when I was last at Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them. 


Where is my Lord Protector? I have sent for these strawberries.— 
King Richard IIT., Act iri., Scene 4. 


In all likelihood we say these strawberries in the bishop’s garden, and 
which tempted the appetite of the royal duke, were the common straw- 
berries of our woods, transplanted from their native habitat, and doubtless 
improved somewhat by cultivation. And how these strawberries were 
appreciated by our forefathers we have a strong proof in old Isaak Walton’s 
glowing words: ‘‘ Indeed, my scholar, we may say of angling as Dr. 
Boteler said of strawberries, Doubtless God could have made a better 
berry, but doubtless God never did; so if I might be judge, God never 
did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling” We 
doubt. however, if with our present experience of good strawberries many 
of us moderns would join in this high praise of the strawberries of Shak- 
spere’s or Isaak Walton's day ; for their varieties were very limited, and 
the quality of their fruit very inferior to those now in cultivation. Besides 
the wild one (Fragaria vesca) they had the Virginian (F. Virginiana), a 
native of North America, and the parent of our scarlets; but they do not 
seem to have had the Hautbois (F. elatior), or the Chilian, or the Carolinas, 
from which most of our good varieties havedescended. No need of our com- 
mending the delicious flavor and freshness of the strawberry so acceptable 
to all, but it has another charm known, however, but to few, and said to 
be only discernable by the few. Among “the flowers that yield sweetest 
smell in the air,” Lord Bacon reckoned violets, and next to that is the 
musk-rose, then the strawberry leaves dying, with a most cordial smell.” 
There is a considerable interest connected with the name of the plant, 
and much popular error. It is supposed to be called strawberry because 
the berries have straw laid under them, or from an old custom of selling 
the wild ones strung on straws. 


‘¢ The wood nymphs often times would busied be, 

And pluck for him the blushing strawberry. 

Making for them a bracelet on a bent, 

Which for a favor to this swain they sent.” 

Brown’s Brit. Pas., 1-2. 

What the word really means is pleasantly told by a writer in ‘‘ Leeman’s 
Journal of Botany, 1869.”” How well this name indicates the now prevail- 
ing practice of English gardeners laying straw under the berry in order 
to bring it to perfection and prevent it touching the earth, which without 
that precaution it naturally does, and to which it owes its German name 
Ei e, making us almost forget that in this instance ‘“‘straw” has 
nothing to do with the practice alluded to, but is an obsolete past parti- 
ciple of ‘‘ to strew” in allusion to the habit of the plant. 


W. ELpeEn. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER WHEELER, always earnest iu his defence of liberty, has 
issued a tract combating the idea that ‘‘ vaccinnation has greatly lessened 
the mortality from small-pox.” ? 

*The Religious Tract Society is issuing a series of ‘* Present Day 
Tracts,” ? that deserve careful reading from sceptics. Four volumes, con- 
taining twenty-four tracts, written by eminent Christians, have been pub- 
lished, and we recommend them because every Freethinker should be well 
acquainted with the enemy’s ground. 


Hail, Posterity! 


nascent 


Ox! noble ones that are to come 
And tread the earth where we have been 
But gazers on a fairer scene 

When we and all our works are dumb! 


How shall ye know what thoughts were ours— 
What yearnings towards the times to be; 
What strainings of dim eyes to see 

The heights beyond our beacon towers ? 


So strong in your triumphant calm, 
Ye may but turn a downward gaze 
To wonder at the miry ways 
By which we passed to seek for balm. 
And we at best, with baffled brain, 
Can only murmur in our dreams 
Of forms with which the future teems 
And which to paint we strive in vain. 


But oh! ’twere meet that ye should know 
We held high faith that ye should be: 
That in far days should rise the free 

Strong souls to whom our yearnings go. 


We do but lift a voice to tell, 

If haply ye may ever hear, 

We held the vision of you dear, 
And loved your goodness passing well. 


We might not do that we desired ; 
But we had never joy to turn 
And rest in peace that ye would spurn : 
We stretched hands forward and aspired ! M. J. R. 
1“ Vaccination, 1883.” By A. Wheeler. London: E, W. Allen, 4, Ave 
Maria Lane, E.C. 


* “ Present Day Tracts.” By Various Writers. London: The Religious Tract 
Society, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Anecdotes. 





Hexz is a puzzle for leisurely people culled from the Evening Standard ; 
it is a cryptogram published ina London paper : ‘‘ Cousin.—882L4F7 ETL 
D 54T H5D 3T88TD VL4 a59 458 RLFT 21R 8214F I QT48 82TDT H5D 
TORT 54TT37T P 714A 85R5DD 5Q L8 8T4 OLVF 2TDi' T3TtT4 821D8a 
A5E O8T77 a 59 ELD314 AI 35 tT a59 QL8VTE 82DTT 259D7 85ELa. 
Let us now take Poes method. Assuming the cryptogram to be English, 
a mere counting of the most frequent letters shows that ‘ T’’ stands for ‘e.’ 
If this be so, the last word but two ends with a double e. Few short 
English words do so, and in most of those an ‘r’ precedes the doublet. 
So *82DTT’ might be ‘spree’ or ‘three.’ If it be the latter we shall find 
the ‘ 82’ elsewhere, as ‘th’ is a very common combination of letters. As 
it occurs five times, we may assume it. We have now four most important 
letters, and we know that ‘ D’ stands for ‘r.’ Looking to the early part of 
the line above, we find the word ‘85R5DD5Q.’ This word has a doubled 
‘r,' with the same letter preceding and following it. Such a letter must 
be a vowel, and can only be an ‘o,’ giving us for the word ‘ to-orro,’ of 
course this is ‘to-morrow ;’ and by applying our knowledge to the next 
two words we find that they must mean ‘at ten.’ With regard to the ‘1’ 
standing alone in two places, it can, in our language, be only ‘1’ or ‘ A,’ 
and we have seen that it is not the latter, With this start any person of 
ordinary intelligence will make only five minutes’ work of the rest of the 
cipher. And the start has been effected quite en régle, without any lucky 
guessing. 





In a storm on a lake the other day there were two passengers in a boat, 
one tall and strong, the other weak and small. As the danger of sinking 
seemed imminent, the big man fell on his knees and began to pray. ‘‘ No, 
no!” cried out the boatman, sensibly: ‘‘ let the little one pray, you take 
an oar. 





WHEN it was first proposed in Parliament in 1753 to take a census of 
the nation, the bill was rejected. Mr. Matthew Ridley, M.P. for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, said ‘‘ that the people looked upon the proposal as ominous, 
and feared lest some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper should 
follow the numbering.” ‘The people then really believed in the Bible ; 
now they only pretend to believe. 
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The Story of Giordano Bruno. 





(Continued from page 378). 


For two years Bruno found rest in the bosom of Wiirtemburg 
University, Wiirtemburg where there prevailed “liberty of speech 
and love of literature.” ‘“ Wiirtemburg,” he said, “is the Athens 
of Germany. Minerva the virgin is its mother!” And he left 
behind him his grateful words of thanks to this noble asylum of 
learning and of liberty, words that each should remember who 
may now tread the sacred streets of that German town : 


“You did not question me as to my faith, which you did not 
approve ; you regarded only my love for charity and peace, for 
philanthropy and philosophy ; you allowed me to be only the 
friend of wisdom, the lover of the muses; you did not forbid me 
to proclaim freely opinions contrary to the doctrines received 
among you . . . Although philosophy is among you neither 
end nor means; although your piety, sober, pure, primitive, 
makes you prefer ancient physics and the mathematics of the 


past, yet you allowed me to profess anewsystem .. . You 
did not grow angry; you shewed wisdom, humanity and 
urbanity, with the sincere wish to help and toserve . . . Far 


from restraining liberty of thought and from tarnishing your 
reputation for hospitality, you treated the traveller, the foreigner, 
the proscribed, as friend and fellow-citizen ; you allowed him to 
protect himself against poverty by teaching; you repelled all the 
calumnies circulated about him during the two years that he 
spent within your walls, beneath the shade of your hospitality.” 
There is nothing to show why Bruno quitted this peaceful 
retreat, where he was safe, honored, and beloved. Perhaps his 
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fiery warrior spirit could not rest happily where no combats were 
raging, and he yearned once more for the turmoil of hot theo- 
logical controversy. Be that as it may, he left Wiirtemberg in 
1688, and went to Prague, where the Emperor Rudolph II. was 
holding his Court. To the Emperor Bruno presented some ma- 
thematical theses, having learned th:t Rudolph was a friend to 
learning, but Bruno’s heresy tainted his mathematics, and the 
Christian ruler turned a cold face on the heretic thinker. So he 
travelled to Helmstadt, where he became tutor to the eldest son of 
the reigning Duke of Brunswick for a few brief months, and 
then, the Duke dying, persecution struck at him once more, 
Beethius, the head of the clergy, excommunicated him in open 
church, and all men thenceforth regarded him as outcast. For 
one year of struggle he held his ground, and then finding life 
was being made impossible to him, he passed out once more 
among strangers, teaching ever the doctrines that he loved. 

And now Frankfort knew him for a few brief months, from 
June, 1690, to February, 1691, and here he published his last 
works, while his home life was cared for by a family named 
Wechel, 2 member of which had been a friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney. In Frankfort came to him a letter which drew him back 
to Italy, drew him into the jaws of that Inquisition from which 
he had fled, and which had had its sleuth-hounds on his trail 
ever since. See him as he bends over the letter, his cheeks flush- 
ing with the thought of Italy. The scroll was signed “Giovanni 
Mocenigo ;” it prayed him come to Venice as tutor, assuring him 
of full safety and of cordial welcome. The young noble who 
wrote was of a house strong enough to protect, and he pledged 
his faith that secure home on Italian soil awaited the brilliant 
teacher, whose name for the last ten years had been ringing 
through Europe. 

The letter dropped from Bruno’s hands, as he rose slowly to 
his feet, and turned to the window which opened towards the 
south. 


“Ttalia! Italia!” he sighed, his own soft Neapolitan tongue 
falling from his lips in cadences most musical. “My beautiful, 
my beloved ; shall I indeed see you once more? Oh, to feel the 
air of Italy, after the heavy air of the north! Oh, to see the skies 
of Italy, after these dull greys that are never blue!” 
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His eyes sparkled, his pulses throbbed—but suddenly his head 
drooped, and a weary sadness settled on his face. 

“The Inquisition! What noble house can guard me from the 
cruel claws of the Roman wolf? Italy, which cradled me, will 
be my grave, I fear me, if I listen to the pleadings of this youth, 
and dwell in Venice. Here, at least, I am safe; and if one town 
grows too hot for me, another is open to me. But there! O 
Italy! thy palaces cover the dungeons, and thy beauty is the 
mask over the face of the familiar.” 

The struggle of uncertainty was long ; but at last the yearning 
for Italy, the home-sickness triumphed, and Giordano Bruno set 
his face Italianwards. He travelled through Switzerland, paying 
a brief visit to Zurich, and then, crossing the Alps, saw stretching 
below him, in their autumnal glory, the sunny plains of the Italy 
he had loved and left. He turned his steps first to Padua, unable 
to resist the temptation of raising his voice for science in that 
famous town, whose University had on its roll the most illustrious 
names of Italy. His audacity struck his friends with terror : “It 
is said that the Nolain (Bruno),” wrote Acidalino from Bologna to 
Forgacz, Baron de Gimes, then in Padua, “is living and teaching 
among you. Is it so? What can that man be doing in Italy, 
whence he was forced to flee? I am astonished, stupefied, and 
cannot believe the rumor true, well authenticated as it is.” 

A storm soon gathered round the intrepid heretic, and 
Brunc fled to Venice; and in March, 1692, we find him 
established in the palace of Giovanni Mocenigo. Here for 
about two months he dwelt in safety, pouring out to 
his pupil the treasures of learning he had acquired. Often 
and often, as they passed silently in their gondola 
along the narrow water-ways, they conversed freely on the con- 
troverted questions of the day, on the Copernican theory, on the 
authority of Rome in matters of science. Often as the stars 
shone down from the cloudless sky, Bruno gazing at them would 
dazzle his companion with his dreams of other inhabited worlds 
and of the manifold life in endless forms distributed over the 
endless Universe. Little did he guess that those views of his, 
spoken freely in friendly converse, were repeated day after day 
by his pupil’s lips into the ear of a dark-browed confessor, who 
later, in a parlor of the Inquisition, met his fellow-priests and 
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took counsel with them how Bruno might be betrayed unto 
them, that they might put him to death. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be concluded.) 








Heal Heroes. 
eek 
MICHAEL FARADAY. 
Part II. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives rublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sanus of time.’ 


ON Faraday’s return to England he was re-engaged at the Royal 
Institution, with higher duties, and a salary of £100 a-year. 

When he was twenty-five years old, he gave his first public 
lecture. Up to that time he had been merely assisting others, 
besides storing up knowledge on his own account. But from this 
time forward, he began, by lectures and magazine articles, to give 
to the world at large the results of his own thoughts, experiments, 
and studies ; and, as time went on, of his original discoveries. 
Ai thirty years of age he married, and took his bride home to his 
rooms at the Royal Institution. His wedded life seems to have 
been without a cloud. This is what he himself said about it in 
in his note-book : 

“25th January, 1847. 

Amongst these records and events, I here insert the date of one which, 
as a source of honor and happiness, far exceeds all the rest. We were 
married on June 12, 1827. M. Farapay.” 

When engaged in serious work, Faraday usually wore an 
expression of grave earnestness ; but he could be merry enough 
at times, was fond of fun, and had a hearty pleasant langh. Once, 
when after months of often-repeated experiments, he saw what he 
had long wished to see—the electric wire moving round the 
magnet, and the magnet round the wire, his joy was so great that 
he startled his assistant by dancing round the room, his face 
aglow with delight, exclaiming, “There they go! there they go! 
we have succeeded at last!” 

For many years he continued to lecture publicly, and his 
lectures grew more and more popular. Those who have heard him 
say, that there was an irresistible charm in his voice and 
manner. 

At Christmas he used to give courses of lectures to children. 
He was led to do this partly by his love for children and partly 
also by his wish to influence education generally. He had a firm 
belief that science ought to form part of all education, and thatall 
would be better for such teaching. In children he took special 
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interest and gave much pleasure to the little folks of both 
sexes. 

The scene is thus described by J. H. Gladstone : “The front 
rows are filled with the young people, behind them are ranged older 
friends and many of his brother philosophers, and there is old Sir 
James South, who is quite deaf, poor man, but who has come, as 
he says, because he likes to see the happy faces of the children. 
How perfect is the attention! Faraday, with a beaming counten- 
ance, begins saying something about a candle or a kettle that most 
boys and girls know, then rises to what they had never thought of 
before, but which now is as clear as possible to their understand- 
ings. And with what delight does he watch the performances of 
nature in his experiments! One could fancy that he had never 
seen the experiments before, and that he was about to clap his 
hands with glee at the unexpected result. Then, with serious face, 
the lecturer makes some incidental remark that goes far beyond 
natural philosophy, and is a lesson for life.” 


All through life Faraday loved children. He had none of his 
own, so he petted his little nieces. If they came into his labora- 
tory, he would leave his graver work to amuse them. Like a 
magician he could make pretty purple flames start up and dis- 
appear at his bidding, causing the children to press their little 
hands to their ears, while they laughed with delight. When 
friends brought their little ones to see him, he would often, as he 
talked, make for them tiny paper purses, and putting half-a-crown 
into each purse, would slip them into the children’s hands when 
they left him. 

The same man, who loved so well to play and laugh with 
little children, made some of the most important discoveries 
with regard to electricity and magnetism that the world has 
ever known. He was the first to prove the connexion between 
magnetism and electricity, and was the discoverer of magneto- 
electricity, or electricity produced by the aid of magnetism. For 
example, if a coiled wire has a magnet introduced within its 
turns, an electrical current runs through the wire. 

He also discovered electro-magnetism, or magnetism produced 
by the aid of electricity. For example, if a piece of iron which 
is not magnetic is surrounded by aspiral of wire, and an electrical 
current is sent through the wire, the iron becomes a magnet. 

Faraday’s discoveries have already been of great use to the 
world. The beautiful electric light that dazzles and delights us 
in many parts of London and elsewhere, is mainly the result of 
his labors. 

Sometimes we see lines of wire stretched across the streets, 
and we know that the same kind of wires are spread over a great 
portion of the earth, and even under the sea. By this means 
messages are flashed literally with lightning speed to India, 
America, and Australia. 

“It is,” says Professor Tyndall, “ Faraday’s currents that spee | 
from place to place through those wires.” The same writer says : 
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“As far as electricity has been applied for medical purposes, it 
has been almost exclusively Faraday’s electricity.” 

“Strong as a man and pure as a child.” The words fitly 
describe the character of Michael Faraday, child-like he was in 
simplicity and mirthfulness, in exquisite puri.y of thought and 
aim. Man-like he was in the ardour and energy with which he 
worked at his life pursuits, in his scorn of cant and hypocrisy, in 
the wrath and indignation that filled his heart when he heard of 
any act of wrong or injustice. 

Money, that great temptation that has served to dim the lustre 
of many a noble life, had little charm for him. Had he so pleased, 
he might have become arich man. Many an offer was made him 
of work that would have helped him to realise a large income ; but 
such work would have hindered the greater, nobler labors that 
have made the name of Michael Faraday so renowned. He chose 
the better part, and remaining comparatively poor, worked till 
extreme old age at those studies that, in a two-fold sense, have 
flooded the world with light. 

J. 
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HISTORICAL SIMPLE ACROSTIC. 
Archbishop of York, Lord Chancellor, and Prime Minister of England. 


First of England's religious reformers. 
2. 

A French town besieged by the English, saved by a Norman. 
3. 

An Archbishop who helped to gain Magna Charta. 


Secretary to the Governor of Ireland in 1580, and a great poet. 


5. 


A collector of unjust taxes for a king, beheaded by order of the 
people. 


6. 
An adjective applied to the last of the Stuarts. [8 marks. ] 





BURIED RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The initials give the name of an English town.—1. I shall eat an apple. 
2. Do you see the crab? 3. Often enter the Zoo. 4. Dryshod over the 
water. 5. Open the door, well-a-day! 6. Will you knit the sock P 
[6 marks. } 


CONUNDRUMS. 
1. Stripped of my externals, I am but a jest. [4 marks. } 
2. Why should people never starve in the desert ? (2 marks. ] 
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NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

A gentleman coming to town asked the owner of a boarding-house what 
his board, etc., would cost for one month. £10 was the sum asked. The 
gentleman then asked what he must pay for so long as he could place his 
wife, five children and himself in different positions every day at dinner. 
The owner of the boarding-house replied, £5. The gentleman accepted 


the terms. Find how long he stayed. [8 marks. ] 
If the tonnage of the ‘“‘ Great Eastern” ship be 20,000 tons, find how 
many pins she will hold, 200 to the ounce. (8 marks. | 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 


Fiowrr Acrostic.—Lizac. 
Laburnum. 
Ivy. 
Lily of the Valley. 
Anemone. 
Cowslip. 

Ouivia: Auricula is not of the Buttercup family.—Asax: Leek is not 
sweet-scented, and Aster is not of the Buttercup family—Wanpa and 
Ortitiz : Crocus is not related to Primrdse.—Va.iant: There can only be 
five letters in the whole. Look at the answer and see what an acrostic 
means. 





CHARADES. 
Cant-er-bury. Library (Lie-bray-rye). 





Burtep ‘Towns. 
. Cairo (O care, reversed). 
. Calcutta (call cutter). 
Madras. 
Harrow. 
. Eton (eat on). 
. Liverpool. 


ore Co DO 


Cracked Nuts. 

To solve No. 1, it is necessary to find out how much 1 inch of candle 
costs in each case (or what 1d. buys; it does not matter which way it is 
taken). Thus: 

9 : 


: 3 
lj & 
8} inches cost —or 5 


6 
3 3 
1 t= 
” ’ 2 1 7 
Also: 10} ” ” 6 
41 ¥o¥_ 2 
4 ” ” 4) + 123 
: 22 . 
Then compareS,> and 193 by reducing them to the same denominator : 


369 | 374 
209L° 2091" 
of 369 to 374. 


The cheaper candles are those at 9d., in the proportion 
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No. 2. One ship sails east, the other north from A. 
N. 


6 x 12 


A. \E. 
6x9 
The distance between them will be that of a right-angled triangle, with 
sides 72 and 54. 
722 + 542 — 2? 
5184 + 2916 = 2x? 
73100 = x 
90 = 2 
They will be 90 miles apart. 





Torat Marxs Posstntze, 30.—Hypatia, Quicksilver, Hawkeye. Thasso, 
Scheherezade, 30 marks; Olivia, Beelzebub, 29; Cetewayo, 28; Valiant, 
27; Our Corner Man, 25; Loki, 23; Aladdin, Wanda, Ottilie, 19; Ajax, 
18; Albigeoise, Cromwell, 14; Eureka, 11; Mignonette, 10; Jumbo, 8. 





To CorkESPONDENTS.—29 marks last month are credited to Our 
CorneR Man.—Asax: You should show your working of arithmetical 
puzzles, or you lose many marks.—Lox1: Your answer to Nut 2 is quite 
right. No knowledge of trigonometry is wanted to answer the question. 
You made a slight errror at the end of Nut 1. Compare ,§, and 7 again. 





PRIZES. 
(Total maaks possible, 94.) 
The First Prize goes to ‘‘ Cetewayo ” (H. J. Lesemann), who has gained 


91 marks. 

** Quicksilver” (H. Wricut) and ‘“‘ Beelzebub” (J. C. Woopwarp) tie 
with 87. The Seconp and Turrp Prizes will, therefore, be divided equally 
between them. 

‘“* Hawkeye,” barred by a quarterly prize, gained 91 marks, and stands 
well for the Annual as does ‘* Scheherezade,” with 86. ‘* Our Corner Man” 
came near this quarter’s winners, with 83. 





Youne Forks’ Puzzir-Corner RUvuEs. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pages 62 and 63. Each mustchoose a fancy 
name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real name and 
address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but this must 
never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 63, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 

Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three 
young people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one 
of these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who gained most marks during the year. 


London: Printed by ANNIE Besant and Cuarres BrapriauGn, 63, Fleet St. Ec. 











